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A STUDENT-CENTERED UNIVERSITY 


To trace the history and development of college standards 
would be a burdensome task for the most gifted educator and 
historian. Endowments, physical accommodations, degreed fac- 
ulties, departmental organizations, libraries, and credit hours, as 
criteria of collegiate progress have received their need of atten- 
tion. The function of a standard is to give quality, quantity, 
and direction to effort. It is greatly to be regretted, therefore, 
that no accrediting agency has seen fit to propose the element of 
personnel service as deserving of official recognition, especially 
since such service conditions more than any other factor the 
efficiency of certain types of colleges. 

However, the tendency to make the advisory service rendered 
the individual student a major objective in college administra- 
tion is becoming more evident. An essay from the pen of Dr. 
Esther McD. Lloyd-Jones,* describing the most elaborate sys- 
tem of personnel work concentrated under one office, that of 
Northwestern University, is confirmation of the fact. The fore- 
word by President Walter Dill Scott stresses the student-cen- 
tered university. President Scott holds that as the mother’s in- 
terest is exclusively for the sake of the child, so the college’s in- 
terest in the student should be exclusively for the sake of the 
student.” An educational institution,” he continues, “is assumed 
to organize all its departments for the sake of the individual 
students. Every requirement and every opportunity provided 
finds its justification in the contribution it makes for the develop- 
ment of youth.” 

While President Scott may express the viewpoint of but a 
minority of college administrators, that minority promises soon, 


*Student Personnel Work by Esther McD. Lloyd-Jones. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, pp. 254, price, $3.50. 
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by the compulsion of a great ideal, to become a majority. Two 
names which stand forth as contributing toward this revolution 
in collegiate administration are those of L. B. Hopkins, presi- 
dent of Wabash College, and D. T. Howard, former and present 
directors of Northwestern’s organized personnel forces. 

Some of the problems which gave rise to Northwestern’s 
“Personnel Office” are those which are common to most col- 
leges—the selection of students, the Freshman problem, the obvi- 
ous necessity of coordinating disjointed informational agencies, 
health service, vocational advisement, part-time employment, 
and placement work. Northwestern began its efforts by a 
thorough self-analyist. Its first constructive step towards a 
solution of these problems was to secure intelligent leadership 
in its effort. It is interesting to note that the personnel office 
which seems originally to have been a coordinating and supple- 
mentary service, became first a clearing-house of information, 
then an agency of evaluation and criticism, and, eventually, a 
positive constructive force bounded only by the consideration 
_ of student welfare in any aspect. Mr. Hopkins outlined the 

principles underlying this effort as follows: 

1. An interest in individuals. 
2. An appreciation of the methods of science, as opposed to 


unsupported personal convictions, feelings, or class prejudices. 
3. Utilization of scientific methods and scientific knowledge 


in personnel procedure. 
4. The coordination of the work of all agencies within the 


institution participating in either personnel service or personnel 
research or both, so that service and research in the institution 
may not proceed on divergent paths, but, rather, work in a 
reciprocal relationship. 

It will no doubt be extremely helpful to Catholic college edu- 
cators to know some of the solutions of various student prob- 
lems as worked out by Northwestern’s service. For a fuller 
report on these, I wish to urge Mrs. Lloyd-Jones’ work. The 
following sketches may be helpful at least in stimulating interest 


in these procedures. 


I. SELECTION OF STUDENTS 


Northwestern saw fit to institute a series of researches involv- 
ing a selective basis of admission. The assumptions on which 
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these researches were based might not hold true of many Cath- 
olic colleges. The present admissions policy embraces the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. Each school determines how many students it can care for 
from the standpoint of the best educational development of each 
student. 

2. The process of admission is frankly that of selecting the 
most promising material available. (Northwestern, as this indi- 
dates, is not a state-controlled school and is able, therefore, to 
formulate independent selective policies.) 

3. Quality of preparation receives more recognition than mere 
quantity. 

4. The Dean of each College is responsible to his faculty for 
the admissions to his College or School. 

5. An effort is made to keep admissions policies fairly uniform 
in all schools. 

6. Intellectual achievement and promise are taken as the pri- 
mary basis for selection. 

7. Testimonials from the student and others as to the stu- 
dent’s character, health, interests, etc., are tabulated. 


The usual credit requirements are in force. Northwestern is 
also working in conjunction with the American Council on Edu- 
cation in developing psychological examinations. While it is 
noteworthy that everyone applying at Northwestern for admis- 
sion receives personal attention, the process of admission is 
urged as the subject of further inquiry and one judges that new 
processes may be proposed in the future. It is interesting to 
note that Northwestern is one of the few schools which evidently 
does not lose sight of the student after he has been admitted 
and withdraws, for Dr. Lloyd-Jones has several pages of tables 
giving data as to these students. A criticism that suggests itself 
in regards to this Admissions procedure is that it discards per- 
sonality rating on “intangible qualities.” While these may be 
worthless as bases of selecting students, do they not give a key to 
further guidance procedures after the student has been admitted? 
The revised American Council on Education personality-rating 
scale, stressing behavior patterns, is well adapted for gathering 
clues to student problems that may eventually crop up in 
campus life. 
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Il. ADJUSTING THE STUDENT TO COLLEGE 


To adopt minimum standards of quality for admission is one 
thing; to device procedure for making them effective is another. 
Northwestern has a comprehensive system of files and checks, i 
with provisions for taking tests before Freshman Week, a process 
of registration in which allowance is made for personal counsel 
from a competent faculty advisor, and a routine of Freshman ’ 
Week activity that would seem to leave sufficient time to treat 
the Freshmen as individuals instead of as a group. 


Ill. COORDINATING INFORMATION 


During the past five years, many colleges have adopted new 
procedures for acquiring information concerning students and 
have enlisted the services of specialists for this purpose. Very 
few have made an intelligent effort to coordinate facts thus ob- 
tained. Dr. Lloyd-Jones gives this coordination as a major 
objective of Northwestern’s personnel office. The physician, the 
psychologist, the instructor, the Deans, the chairmen of various 
committees, and the directors of various student activities have 
found in the personnel office a clearing-house of information. 
Northwestern uses the cumulative record form of the American 
Council on Education. A rather unique feature of student rec- 
ords is the “Students’ Activities’ Book,” listing organizations and 
members, and giving the office a record of what every student is 
doing aside from academic work. The information accumulated 
through the personnel office is placed at the disposal of instruc- 
tors, disciplinarians, faculty advisors, and religious workers. 
Interview sheets, however, are regarded as confidential, but pro- 
visions are made to supply necessary information to authorized 
enquirers where such information is to be used for the student’s 
welfare. 


Iv. COUNSELING AGENCIES 


At Northwestern all fraternities have a system of senior ad- 
visors for freshmen who become members, and every freshman 
girl is provided with a junior or senior advisor. Dormitory pre- 
ceptors are also supposed to serve as friendly advisors. To the 
writer, who is convinced that the problems of student advisement 
will be solved only when trained, competent, full-time advisors 
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are available, these efforts would seem only supplementary 
measures. Northwestern, however, is gradually introducing a 
system of paid faculty advisors who function under the direc- 
tion of a dean and whose services are used especially at the 
time of registration, and when the student is problem-conscious. 
Dr. Lloyd-Jones also gives a number of cases of incorrect aca- 
demic advising that raises a point of importance—the fully- 
qualified advisor should be conversant with the technique of 
curricular schedules and requirements. 


V. ADVISEMENT THROUGH PERSONNEL STAFF 


The Personnel Office of Northwestern has eight special inter- 
viewers with training in different fields. Their work is to inter- 
view for at least a half hour each freshman and sophomore stu- 
dent, also juniors entering the School of Commerce, and upper 
classmen in other departments who need special counsel. Seniors 
in the College of Liberal Arts and Commerce are invited by 
special letter to consult the Personnel Office in regard to future 
work. An effort is made to educate students to the advantages 
of this service. The advisors working in connection with the 
Personnel Office are instructed to study the student’s vocational 
interests, physical health, social adjustments, mental attitudes, 
and to be sensitive to critical areas in college life. A report is 
kept of each interview in the cumulative record form. In inter- 
viewing, the staff is cautioned against inquiry of a “scraping or 
spying nature.” “The one truth,” Dr. Lloyd-Jones tells us, 
“which most impresses the interviewer is that every individual 
is unique and has his own unique problems.” The thought sug- 
gested to an outsider is that Northwestern’s Personnel Office 
is undermanned for the task assigned to it. 


VI. VOCATIONAL COUNSELING AND PLACEMENT 


Some collegiate advisory systems make vocational counseling 
the major objective in student advisory service. This does 
not seem to be the case at Northwestern, where due regard, how- 
ever, is shown for the need of vocational information and some 
startling facts adduced to demonstrate its necessity. A most 
commendable feature is the effort to put the student in touch 
with practitioners in various fields. Some case studies I have 
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presented in “Problems of Student Guidance” confirm the value — 
of this strategy—providing practitioners of the proper charac- 
ter can be found who will interest themselves in students. While 
no vocational tests are used, there is a vocational library and 
various bulletins are distributed. The Director of Personnel is 
also Director of Placement for the university. The principles 
adopted for placement procedure are as follows: 

1. Placement should be made with a careful knowledge of 
the opportunities for a college-trained individual which are in- 
herent in the positions that lie open. 

2. An employer is entitled to know the facts regarding the 
qualifications of the individual he is considering employing. 


VII. MENTAL HYGIENE 


Data given in this field, which suggests great potentialities of 
service, seem, at first glance, incomplete. However, this is a 
field, as Frankwood Williams points out (Mental Hygiene, Vol. 
V., p. 293), where statistical demonstrations might emphasize 
abnormalities and arouse prejudice against such service. The 
case studies presented in Dr. Lloyd-Jones’ work, while interest- 
ing, fail to satisfy curiosity as to fundamental factors underlying 
maladjustment. The list of supplementary readings in mental 
hygiene is very helpful and the most complete the writer has 
yet seen. 

VIII. RESEARCH 


Northwestern University’s Personnel Department considers 
research an important function. Dr. Lloyd-Jones gives a sum- 
mary of various researches which tend to elevate personnel pro- 
cedure from an effort to communicate Polyanna attitudes to 
scientifically-enlightened service. Probation students, mental 
alertness tests, family factors, high school factors, furtherance- 
hindrance factors, extracurricular activities, the influence of out- 
side work, and vocational preferences have been objects of re- 
search within the past few years. While the results obtained 
have not always been conclusive, they have been sufficient to 
indicate new procedures or to give added impetus to old pro- 
cedures. 

One of the most interesting bits of research attempted in con- 
junction with the Personnel Department was a survey of religi- 
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ous agencies attempted by Miss Stack. Some rather disturbing 
facts here revealed are the apathy of certain churches to student 
needs, the small percentage (fifty-two) of students regularly 
attending services (a large percentage, however, in comparison 
with non-denominational universities), lack of cooperation 
among religious agencies, and general student indifference on 
religious matters. However, more encouraging are the facts that 
religious leaders about the campus have promised to focus more 
attention upon the collegian, the professed intention to make 
expressed professorial attitudes on religion the subject of in- 
quiry, and the proposal to develop qualified religious guides and 
religious leadership. 
CONCLUSION 


Dr. Lloyd-Jones’ treatise on “Student Personnel Work” is 
valuable and timely. This sketch of its message is necessarily 
incomplete. The one great contribution it can make to Catholic 
educators is the advisability of substituting scientifically-organ- 
ized for hit-and-miss procedures of student guidance. The work 
suggests a vantage-point that a school motivated along religious 


lines should enjoy. Northwestern’s program of student guidance 
does not allow for an integration of advisory effort that is pos- 
sible where both advisors and students look upon religion as the 
central motivating force in life. No program of student guid- 
ance is complete unless it makes allowance for the proper quan- 
tity and quality of spiritual guidance; and, on the other hand, 
no program of spiritual service to students is complete if it 
ignores the scientific method, the technique and data assured 
through organizations such as outlined in “Student Personnel 
Work.” 
Maorics SHEEHY. 
Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


ACHILLES IN THE UNIVERSITY 


On college level today Achilles’ vulnerability lies in his lack 
of good example. Whether the condition arises from human 
respect, from carelessness, or from ignoiance of the deteriorating 
effect one’s actions may have on another, it exposes us to criti- 
cism; and, because of it, Catholic schools are much less effective 
than they should be, with their deposit of Truth. So closely 
are students’ lives interwoven on and off Campus that no one’s 
actions are uninfluenced or without influence; and fortunate 
those with sufficient sense of responsibility to so act that those 
who feel safe only in crowds may be edified and strengthened in 
their strivings for closer intimacy with God. 

A student, whose literary and religious diet had been the mod- 
ernistic trash appearing monthly in the “best” magazines, and 
who “positively refused” to read anything Catholic, wrote to one 
of her former teachers in a Catholic summer school that she was 
taking a course in logic at a Jesuit university in the city in 
which she was employed “in order to have access to the library.” 
Before the winter had passed, she realized her “wonderful oppor- 
tunity”: she was reading Newman’s Addresses to Mixed Congre- 
gations, Faber’s Life of St. Francis Xavier, and Mannin’s Cure 
of Ars. The last two she enjoyed immensely, because she had 
not known that the saints had to undergo a struggle for their 
gift of holiness. The reading was a revelation to her, because 
she had imagined that such biographies would be dry. As a 
result, she gave up fiction for a while to read about the saints. 

The Lives of the Saints is an inexhaustible supply of instruc- 
tive material in the matter of good example, affording stimulus 
and encouragement at all seasons of the year. Certainly, ma- 
terial relating to The Visitation of the Blessed Virgin and her 
Assumption, St. Goar, St. Theodoret, St. Francis Xavier, St. 
Sabnius and Companions, St. Anicetus, St. Apollonius, and St. 
Romanus will encourage youth in his quest for sanctity. Ex- 
ample affects the unformed mind more than truisms do; Christ 
washing His Disciples’ feet suggests how powerfully an act influ- 
ences one’s state of mind. The solidity of virtue in the lives of 
saints inspires others to follow their lead, whether it be in over- 
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coming difficulties and misunderstandings or trying to meet the 
demands of our outer lives without blighting or injuring growth 
within. 

Further specific example would include St. Ursula exemplify- 
ing virtue, as the most important goal in education; St. Bar- 
batus renouncing the enemy in our work and in our life; and St. 
Stanislaus correcting vice through personal example. St. Gal 
trained Evodius by lessons of immediate and daily value; St. 
Bertha led her daughters in simple, humble ways toward perfec- 
tion; St. Thomas of Villanova taught alms-giving by his charity; 
St. Remigius changed the life of St. Leonard, as St. William con- 
verted others by his deeds. St. Sabbas was a model of fervor; 
St. Rita of Cascia “a shining example of every Christian vir- 
tue”; the deeds of St. Marcellinus spoke louder than words; St. 
Pachonius edified those about him by his great simplicity and 
wise ignorance. 

St. Thomas of Canterbury is exemplar when shielding a good 
name; the experience of St. Thomas Didymus should quiet all 
doubts; the Apostle St. James, St. Apollinaris, and St. Eulogius 
are patterns of perseverance; St. Louis resented blasphemies 
edifyingly ; St. Prosper (layman) is a model of purity and sanc- 
tity of manners. As archetypes, we may list St. Basil the Great 
(fear of God), St. Leo the Great (loyalty to the Popes), St. Ce- 
lestine (vigilance) , St. Athanasius (the preciousness of the Cath- 
olic Faith), St. Victorian (perseverance in faith), St. Gregory 
the Great (holiness of life), St. Simeon (against worldliness and 
the spirit of worldlings), St. Yvo (prayer and meditation), St. 
Frances of Rome (life of Greece), St. Eulogius (habitual heroic 
disposition of soul), St. Lucian (studying the holy truths of re- 
ligion), St. Philip of Benizi (acting as if before our Judge), 
St. Paul (giving oneself without reserve to God), and St. Pater- 
nus (punctuality and orderly service of God). To be sure, the 
best model is Divine (I Peter 2:21-25, Epistle for the Mass of 
the Second Sunday after Easter. The continuance of that chap- 
ter, the Epistle for the next Sunday, is pertinent also in this 
connection). Luke 6:19 records the virtue that went out from 
Jesus and healed all the multitude that sought to touch Him; 
and no matter on what lower plane of duty and opportunity our 
state in life anchors us, we can find abiding inspiration and 
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profit in reading the Gospels to learn the life He lived, things 
He loved, and the ideals he supported. 

Students in a university who try to lead an exemplary life 
are sometimes led astray by the rather scornful attitude of 
people of the world; too often they are influenced by ‘the cynic’s 
smile or the “good fellow’s” crude anecdotes. Young men accus- 
tomed to companions who tell risque jokes and dirty stories and 
regale their group with tales of lubricity learn to control their 
tongues amazingly when they join a group of college men modest 
in speech and deed. Should a newcomer make an indecent re- 
mark, the cutting comebacks of the group, instead of the ap- 
plause he was accustomed to, cure him of his vulgarity or silence 
him. Youths who have been one-seventh Catholics (compla- 
cent about limiting their religious exercises to Mass on Sundays 
and Holydays) wake up spiritually in the midst of hundreds 
who hear Mass and receive Holy Communion daily. Feeling 
‘their responsibility as members of the group, they learn to think 
of and respect the rights of others—at table, for instance. No 
matter how much a certain dish appeals to a student, if two 
remain to be served and there is only sufficient for one, two 
share it while the waiter goes for “seconds.” (The fact that 
some individual’s gluttony caused the scarcity merely attracts 
attention to him; and if he learns slowly, a “goofing” party will 
cure him of his venial sins.) Occasionally one who has been 
treated as a misfit all his life first makes the adjustment to a 
group contact when he gets a new start at college and gets a 
certain confidence in himself and in his fellow men because of 
the charity he sees about him. 

Human respect is probably the most dangerous enemy to the 
power of a resolute minority. Matthew 10:28; 12:9-21; 3:4-12; 
6:6-11; and Romans 2:11, focus pregnant ideas in relation to 
the idea as do the lives of St. Helena, empress; and St. Agapetus, 
martyr (August 18). In Chapter XVIII of Book I, The Imita- 
tion of Christ, a Kempis treats “The Example of the Holy 
Fathers.” The greatest problem in teaching on university level 
is to inculcate the conviction that we are our brothers’ keepers, 
that our every thought, and word, and deed, affects someone, 
that the dishonest, the vulgar, the impure, the liar, the afraid, 
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the quitter, have become so because of early environment and 
subsequent example in what they have read and seen and heard. 

A university man does not advertise membership by a seal 
ring, strickers on his luggage, pennants, and that sort of thing. 
The real student reveals himself by his speech, his actions, his 
ideals, attitudes, and appreciations. A member of a Catholic 
university living richly in the realization that Christ came on 
earth in order that he might live more abundantly is intelligent 
enough to realize that the allegiance he owes his alma mater 
cannot be discharged merely by cheers at a football game or by 
contributing to an endowment fund. Visitors over a week-end 
during football season are impressed with the fact that Catholic 
education is not a failure if they see live men as religious men— 
praying the Mass with a missal and receiving Holy Communion 
daily, not sapping the vitality of their school parasitically by 
_ appearing in public while disgracing her. 

“Tt is impossible that scandals should not come: but woe to 
him through whom they come. It were better for him that a 
millstone were hanging about his neck and he cast into the sea.” 
Youth must choose between Christ and Satan; and while the 
scandal bad Catholics give to members of their Faith is inex- 
cusable, their bad example in the presence of non-Catholics is 
even worse. An individual who had eaten a meat sandwich at a 
Friday function because of “social obligation—in order not to 
embarrass the hostess,” was amazed to find the non-Catholics 
in the group very much alive to the practices of the Catholic 
Church, and, as a matter of principle, shocked to meet a Cath- 
olic who did not ’'ve up to these practices. Such a careless indi- 
vidual might pc cer the number of souls kept out of the true 
Fold by the silly weakness, disedification, bad example, and 
scandal of nezative Catholics. 

We are ficuviaries; we must meet that fact. We cannot go to 
heaven alone; and we dare not, in our attempts to lead others 
to Christ, consider human respect or put obstacles in the way 
of their final goal. Charity demands that we love our neigh- 
bors as ourselves, that we all pursue the Ideal untiringly, and 
that the emanations of positive virtue from our daily lives en- 
courage each other to follow. The lives of St. Joseph Calasanc- 
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tius (noted for his religious instruction of others) and of St. 
Ignatius Loyola (“For the greater glory of God”) show how to 
draw souls after us. 

By way of conclusion, we may well emphasize the correlative 
obligations of rights and privileges incumbent on the university 
men of the nation. Near the close of the last century, Bishop 
Spalding said (“The University,” page 21): 

“Liberty is a boon, the source of the highest good; but it is 
also a burden, heavy with the weight of responsibility, on which 
depends man’s temporal and eternal welfare; for the free must 
upbuild their being and bind themselves to the service of God 
and of men or the keen air they breathe will intoxicate and 
drive them to mad excess.” 

In the light of that wisdom, we see that with every social 
right, whether civil or moral law bestows it, comes a duty we 
owe society; and, because of their special opportunities, college 
and professional men have particular obligations in addition to 
being loyal to their school’s teachings and keeping her name 
immaculate in their lives. Not only the life of our republic, our 


civilization depends upon the integrity of the Christian family 
and the sacredness of the home; and by their personal living 
college men must uphold these institutions against the ignorant 
fanatics among us who are our worst enemies. 

Burton Conrrey. 


Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


TEACHER TRAINING FOR CATHOLIC SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


There has been an enormous activity in the Catholic secondary 
school field since the World War. Buildings and schools have 
multiplied everywhere. The populous Catholic East, before the 
War sluggish in erecting Catholic high schools, has now taken 
the lead. Other sections have been little behind. These new 
schools, moreover, have been splendidly, sometimes sumptuously, 
equipped. In all quarters the Catholic idea in education has 
manifested itself in more and bigger buildings, in libraries, lab- 
oratories, gymnasiums, cafeterias, rest-rooms, and all the para- 
phernalia of extra-curricular activities. Even the smaller com- 
munities are not without evidence of the frenzy to erect pre- 
tentious edifices. 

The motive behind all this is not an effort to present a brave 
front to the world. The Catholic school had too long suffered 
in the pocketbook, had too long to make one dollar do for five, 
not to have learned well the lesson of using money economically 
in its building program. We can “point with pride” to the build- 
ing “boom” of recent years, until we turn our attention to an- 
other more essential aspect of the educational system—the 
school personnel. A few years ago a few well-prepared teachers 
could manage to eke out a decent course of instruction to their 
comparatively few students. Since that time, the Catholic high 
school has burgeoned beyond our dreams. Nor has it by any 
means reached the peak of growth. We may reasonably look 
for an increase of 50 per cent within the next ten years. In view 
of the tremendous increase of the last decade, and that antici- 
pated in the next, it is not reassuring to examine the present 
status of our secondary school teachers or the educational ma- 
chinery that will train them for the future. 

Teachers in Catholic secondary schools are drawn from four 
sources—the secular and regular clergy, the Sisterhoods, the 
Brotherhoods, and the laity. Secular priests engaged in educa- 
tion are few, will not increase to any great extent, and may be 
dismissed without further discussion. Likewise, not many of 
the regular clergy are permanently committed to secondary 
school instruction. The majority use the high school as a recruit- 
ing ground for collegiate instructors. Some, like the Jesuits, 
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maintain excellent schools, but the teaching personnel is hardly 
stable. Other regular clergy can guarantee no permanent par- 
ticipation in the field. Several things have combined to estab- 
lish a trend away from secondary school work, into which it 
is unnecessary to go here. Thus it is that the major part of this 
work falls to other hands. 

Developments of recent years have brought into the field of 
Catholic preparatory schools a big increase of lay teachers. 
However capable they may be, it is against the spirit and aim 
of the Church to employ in secondary schools any more lay men 
and women than necessity dictates. A Religious teacher for 
every youth is the ideal of the Hierarchy. The few lay people 
so engaged a few years ago were, as a general rule, very compe- 
tent and their number too small to disturb the ideal set by the 
bishops. 

In late years, there has been an influx of lay teachers greater 
than is commonly supposed. The period of prosperity during 
and after the War multiplied Catholic college graduates. The 
sudden business depression that followed left many of these, 
especially the wast aggressive and efficient, without opportunity 
for immediate employment in a position which they deemed in 
keeping with the dignity and expectations of a college man. The 
upper half of our college graduates acquired in no great time 
the available professional, technical and business positions. 
From the lower half has come, as a rule, the new lay teacher. 
He is, in an economic sense, in competition with the low-salaried 
Religious teacher, and must accept a wage considerably below 
that which he may expect in time in another field of endeavor. 
This is not to say that he is not earnest, industrious, and ideal- 
istic. But two things mark him as undesirable in the classroom. 
He is, by circumstance, of mediocre caliber. What is more dis- 
tressing, he will endure no longer than the lack of a more lucra- 
tive occupation will constrain him. Thus, at the moment at 
which we may anticipate that his acquired experience will make 
him useful, he is lost to the profession. 

The presence of numbers of such lay teachers has added a new 
element of insecurity to the Catholic high school. Some men and 
women of the laity are, it is true, a necessity in any school. 
Conditions call for their employment in such positions as ath- 
letic coaches, gymnasium instructors, dramatic coaches, music 
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directors, and the like. But there are now a fair number of 
schools that are chiefly staffed by lay teachers, and a few that 
are entirely so manned; and their number grows. This is par- 
ticularly true in the Catholic East, where it would be supposed 
that Religious teachers would be more available than in the 
South and West. Now, no matter how poorly lay teachers may 
be paid, they are, in every case, more expensive than the teachers 
of Religious Orders; and, however efficient they may be, they 
can never be as effective as the latter. In a word, the appear- 
ance of the lay instructor in the Catholic secondary school is 
a symptom of educational ill-health among Religious non-cler- 
ical teaching orders, a condition indicated by not a few other 
symptoms, the most conspicuous of which is the failure to de- 
velop Catholic leaders who can influence the intellectual life of 
the country—a weakness for which the secondary school is 
mainly responsible. 

Under a system of mass education, which seeks in the high 
school a common denominator in scholastic achievement, our 
colleges are not being supplied with material from which intel- 
lectual leaders can be moulded. For this unhappy circumstance 
the training given our teachers is partly to blame. If zeal, hard 
work, and intelligence were all that were required, superior in- 
struction would be a matter of course in our schools. There is 
no lack of these pedagogical virtues. But to cope with the ex- 
panded Catholic high school many more Sisters and Brothers 
must obtain means and opportunity for adequate training. At 
present the training of these teachers who must bear the burden 
of the work is unorganized and largely haphazard. 

The Sisterhoods contribute the greater part of the teachers in 
our secondary schools. A candidate for these Orders must, as 
in the case of male Religious, devote an entire year or more to 
spiritual regeneration. No profane study may interrupt this 
period of the novitiate. But, inasmuch as it absorbs a year or 
more of the few years available for pedagogical preparation, it 
is imperative that her education be not further interrupted. 
Such is not the case. Very seldom is she permitted to complete 
her collegiate course without interruption. Insistent demand in 
every quarter for her services and lack of money in the Com- 
munity purse cause, in most cases, her early assignment to pri- 
mary school work. Since the bachelor’s degree is now a pre- 
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requisite for high school teaching, she must postpone work in 
this field indefinitely, or at least until a time when funds are 
available. 

In the meantime, the teacher passes a number of years, often 
ten or fifteen, in primary school work, from which she gains 
little or nothing in the way of training for secondary school 
teaching, except a doubtful “experience.” She lacks the balance 
and perspective that derive from collegiate training. She spends 
her formative years in a field for which she is not designed, 
acquiring a methodology which will have to be largely aban- 
doned in high school. Worst of all, she forms her teaching habits 
before the poise and discipline of preparatory training can give 
them guidance and proper orientation. 

If, on the other hand, she is plunged directly into high school 
work, her case is even worse. A very short time will make her 
realize that she is unprepared for the work. Religious, young 
and old, are as human as the rest of us. Given a task far over 
their heads, they can become discouraged as readily as any one 
else. The result is either defection, or, equally regrettable, loss 
of professional responsibility, as the result of the sense of futil- 
ity consequent on an endless trial and error system. During 
those years when collegiate or normal training should be mold- 
ing her intellect, she drifts, no matter how earnest she may be, 
in a maze of false starts, of unpedagogical habits—in an atmos- 
phere of frustration. Even a very few years of such occupa- 
tion will have a very harmful effect on her teaching life. Her 
education, when resumed, will produce only a fraction of the 
effect for which it is designed. Her youth, with its enthusiasm 
and high resolves, is fading. The impulse to attack new prob- 
lems courageously, to make new departures, to strike out into 
new experiments with indifference to the stigma of failure, has 
evaporated with her youth. She does not change her habits or 
methods after several years of aimless teaching. 

For this unhappy condition the Religious teaching bodies are 
not wholly responsible. A féw years ago the slender margin 
of collective savings could educate the relatively few teachers 
demanded in the high school. The rise in the cost of living has 
brought no proportionate wage increase for our teachers. As a 
rule, there is no distinction between the salary of the primary 
teacher and that of the secondary school teacher. The field of 
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secondary education does not invite the bequests and endow- 
ments that fall to the colleges. Our high school teachers must 
manage with their meager wages. This may feed and clothe 
them, thanks to their self-denial. But it must not be forgotten 
that they belong to a body with old and infirm to care for, dead 
to bury, and young to educate. The plain truth is that the 
present wage scale cannot maintain the teacher beyond mere 
existence. When the aged and infirm are provided for and 
the dead decently interred, there remains not enough to procure 
for teachers the current professional literature necessary in their 
respective fields. How, then, can they hope to educate replace- 
ments? How can they maintain normal schools and colleges for 
prospective teachers? 

Sources of income in the past are no longer fruitful. In many 
dioceses teaching Sisters are forbidden by contract to give in- 
struction in music, formerly a means of revenue. The spread 
of the “central Catholic high school” is, for better or worse, mak- 
ing grave inroads on the income of private schools, hitherto the 
chief support of the teaching Orders. On the other hand, exact- 
ing state requirements have increased greatly the cost of train- 
ing teachers. ; 

What emphasizes the rather muddled condition of teacher 
training in use at present is its makeshift character. No two 
communities seem to have the same method. So far as it can be 
discerned, not one Sisterhood or Brotherhood has effected an 
organization which will permit all eligible candidates to coum- 
plete without interruption their collegiate courses, the sine qua 
non in secondary schools. Some Orders give a year to a fair 
number; others, two years to fewer. Some select three or four 
young members for the four years. One community may send 
a small number to the Sisters College at Washington, provided 
they can bear their own expenses through parental assistance 
or otherwise. Others may attempt some kind of instruction 
within their own institutions, trusting to some established Cath- 
olic college to give it recognition in the form of college credits. 
In the main, this seems to be the practice most generally fol- 
lowed, especially among communities maintaining “Junior Col- 

” 

In late years, the country has been overrun with these Junior 

Colleges of small student body and meager equipment. Un- 
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daunted by the specter of inbreeding, they go on multiplying 
apace. For years we have been crying out against the evil of 
numerous small colleges existing shoulder to shoulder in the 
same community, duplicating one another’s efforts, dissipating 
talent, isolating competent instructors. Everybody is agreed that 
many of them are superfluous, and that Catholic higher educa- 
tion will continue to suffer until we concentrate capable instruc- 
tors and adequate equipment in a few well organized colleges. 
The various communities seem not without a sense of the pro- 
priety of pooling their resources. But, while they insist on’ com- 
plete control of the education of their young, and while they find 
these small colleges their only available resource, numerous 
Junior Colleges will abound in the land. As long as they are 
underpaid, Religious teaching bodies will be forced to avail 
themselves of their own crediting agencies, inbreeding, poor in- 
struction, and dissipation of resources to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

In such institutions, our future teachers pursue their collegiate 
work for a year or two. The remainder of the course must be 
picked up in summer schools. The summer school, in its time, 
filled a gap in the educational system, and still has a very use- 
ful function. But, as a substitute for undergraduate work in 
college, it is entirely impracticable. The ill-prepared young 
teacher who stumbles through his year of hard work is not en- 
couraged by the prospect of ten or more summers devoted to 
undergraduate work. The intervals between summer and sum- 
mer, while they may make for reflection and research in the 
ease of the graduate student, merely confuse or dissipate what 
the undergraduate has acquired, permitting him, in the mean- 
time, to contract unsound teaching habits and technique. It 
should be further noted that the courses given in summer schools 
cannot be satisfying in the quality of work exacted and the in- 
struction given. 

The pressure of financial difficulty has driven our secondary 
school teachers, particularly in the Middle West, to seek educa- 
tion in state and non-sectarian universities. Some of the latter 
offer to citizens of the state courses without tuition or with sub- 
stantial reductions. In some, competitive scholarships are avail- 
able. But what has made them most attractive is the fact that 
they are at hand, within easy reach of students, and they involve 
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no expense in board, lodging, or travel. To educate a Religious 
in a Catholic college means, in most cases, the expense of travel, 
and of residence within the college, provided the college is open 
to both sexes—another disability to the Religious student. Thus, 
since episcopal ban in many dioceses has cut them off from the 
non-Catholic universities, a great hardship is imposed on those 
communities that have not access to local Catholic institutions 
of higher education. 

The result of these conditions, as manifested in the problem 
of vocations, is a matter of grave concern. When a community 
can offer to its aspirants no better educational facilities than 
those that prevail at present, it is not to be expected that the 
caliber of candidates will be high. In our day, a college educa- 
tion is a commonplace. It is quite intelligible that young people 
will not be attracted to organizations that, professing to educate, 
can give no assurance of immediate preparation for teaching. It 
will follow that those only will be impelled to join non-clerical 
teaching bodies for whom the religious state will be a distinct 
economic and social elevation—the very poor. The teaching 
Orders are thus obliged to train inferior candidates from an early 
age, with the consequent additional expense. Not that the can- 
didate of very poor extraction may not make a good Religious 
and an excellent teacker. But he is not likely to have in him the 
instinct for culture and scholarship that marks the youth in 
whose progenitors collegiate training has been a tradition. 

Our future depends on our secondary schools. The college, 
as we knew it thirty years ago, has been all but destroyed by 
the modern high school. It is obvious that our colleges cannot 
train intellectual leaders unless they be fed with suitable ma- 
terial from below. The scholastic status, then, of the secondary 
school should be a matter of the most serious moment to the 
Catholic public. Something more stable than the present dis- 
organized pedagogical machinery must be devised. Whether 
this organization be effected by means of diocesan teachers’ col- 
leges publicly supported, or by means of a wage increase to the 
teacher, does not greatly matter. What is of moment is that 
we take honest stock of our resources and diagnose the prevail- 
ing conditions. Thereafter a program of remedial organization 
can be drawn up. 

FauLKNER. 
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AIMS AND VALUES IN THE TEACHING OF HISTORY 


Mr. Ramsay Muir, in an address to the Assistant Masters’ 
Association of Great Britain, said, “J have’ been engaged, as no 
doubt many of you have, in e‘ther studying or teaching or writ- 
ing history for the greater part of my life, and, the longer that 
experience has continued, the more convinced I have become 
that the trade ought to be scheduled as one of the dangerous 
trades. The action and policy of peoples, like the action and 
policy of individuals, are in a very large degree determined by 
their judgments and their ideas about the past of the other 
individuals and the other peoples with whom they come in con- 
tact; and about their own past as well. And all through the 
course of history those ideas about the past, as often wrong as 
right, have been among the molding factors in determining the 
course of events (1).” 

If history teaching is a dangerous trade, we ought to know 
why. Historians of today need hardly fear the fate of Fréret, 
who was sent to the Bastille for maintaining that the Franks 
were not of Gallic race, (2) and, if they did err in their efforts 
to marshal the forces of public opinion of a democracy in times 
of war, they have not suffered for it. Mr. Muir has explained 
that history teaching is a dangerous trade because it is one of the 
forces that lead men to action. The danger lies in the aims and 
values which we set up for history teaching. 

This is not a new problem, but it is an ever-present one. In 
what was probably the first history lesson ever taught (Joshua, 
Chapter IV), the aim and the value of the lesson are apparent: 

“And Joshua called twelve men, whom he had chosen out of 
the tribe of Israel, one ovt of every tribe, 

“And he said to them: Go before the ark of the Lord your 
God to the midst of the Jordan, and carry from thence every man 
a stone on your shoulders, according to the number of the chil- 
dren of Israel, 

“That it may be a sign among you; and when your children 
shall ask you tomorrow, saying: What mean these stones? 

“You shall answer them: The waters of the Jordan ran off 
before the ark of the covenant of the Lord, when it passed over 
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the same; therefore were these stones set for a monument of 
Israel for ever (3).” 

For Herodotus the aim of the historian was exactly the same 
as that of the epic poet—to entertain. But Thucydides placed 
history on a new footing when he asked why a record of human 
events should be kept. “The accurate knowledge of what has 
happened,” he says, “will be useful, because, according to human 
probability, similar things will happen again (4).” The aim 
here is a pragmatic one, based upon the fallacy that history re- 
peats itself. Thucydides and later historians, Machiavelle, for 
example, did not know that likenesses between historical phe- 
nomena occurring at different times are far less important than 
the differences. It might be added, too, judging from the claims 
set up for history in many courses of study in use today, that 
some of us are still ignorant of this fact. 

The aim of history continued to be pragmatic for centuries. 
Possibly no others were possible until the fathers of modern 
historiography, Petrarch and Boccaccio paved the way for a new 
spirit in the field of historical study and the Florentine, Bruni, 
made possible greater progress as he was the first historian who, 
on principle, employed criticism (5). But it remained for Vol- 
taire to infuse the historian with the new scientific spirit. He 
claimed that all other departments of secular knowledge had 
yielded or were yielding to the new scientific spirit, but history 
remained the stronghold of credulity, obscurantism, and tradi- 
tion. The majority of historians, instead of discussing facts 
with men, tell stories to children (6). History, according to 
Voltaire, is the recital of facts represented as true; fable the 
recital of facts represented as fiction (6). Here, then, is the aim 
of history; simply stated, it seeks to learn the truth. 

The eighteenth century did one more thing for history. In 
addition to a clear pronouncement that history endeavored to 
seek the truth, the chief value resulting from historical instruc- 
tion, the conception of progress as previously developed by Pas- 
cal—“The whole succession of human beings through the whole 
course of ages must be regarded as a single man, ever living and 
ever learning”—was further elaborated upon by Turgot. His- 
tory, he declared, was the life of humanity, ever progressing 
through decay and revival, each age linked equally to those 
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which have gone before and those that are to come. Burke, at 
the end of the century, also emphasized the continuity of historic 
life and the debt of every age to its predecessors (7). 

Voltaire’s declaration, that history must seek the truth in a 
scientific spirit, marked a most important milestone in the de- 
velopment of historical writing and this ideal continued to be 
the aim of historians; achieved, perhaps, for the first time by 
Ranke, who was able to divorce the study of the past from the 
passions of the present and relate what actually occurred—wie 
es eigentlich gewesen (8). 

We search in vain for new aims and values in history teaching 
and we find nothing more than modifications of the pragmatic 
aim of Thucydides and a multiplicity of values which are no 
more peculiar to history than many other subjects in the cur- 
riculum. The peculiar value which Pascal and Turgot saw in 
history remains unchallenged. 

Historians have spoken repeatedly against pragmatic aims for 
history, so often, indeed, that one would almost conclude that 
no one with a knowledge of history would venture in this field 
again. Bernheim expressed himself quite forcefully on this: 
“Because the pragmatic historian goes about discovering prac- 
tical motives and objects in events, he is in danger of borrow- 
ing from his own point of view what in reality does not exist 
at all or only in part actually existed, and more so when he 
wishes to explain the present through the past. On the other 
hand, it is easy for him to overlook actual motives and events 
of the past because they do not coincide with his points of view; 
briefly, he is easily biased. The patriotic motive plays a most 
important role here (9).” 

Langlois and Seignobos also spoke in no uncertain terms: “It” 
is an obsolete illusion to suppose that history supplies informa- 
tion of a practical utility in the conduct of life, lessons directly 
profitable to individuals and peoples; the conditions under which 
human actions are performed are rarely sufficiently similar at 
two different moments for the lessons to be applicable (10).” 

It is not necessary to enumerate the aims set forth in various 
courses of study, but Bernheim and Langlois and Seignobos 
have so clearly shown in the above quotations the fallacy of one 
that is very commonly claimed for history that I feel justified 
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in restating it. History, it is claimed, explains the present in 
the light of the past. Goethe saw the impossibility of this when 
he wrote in Faust: “Past times are to us a book with seven 
seals. What you call the spirit of the times is at bottom your 
own spirit in which the times are mirrored.” This is precisely 
what Buckle meant when he said: “There must always be a con- 
nection between the way in which men contemplate the past and 
the way in which they contemplate the present (11).” What we 
strive for in history is to learn what mattered “then” and not 
what matters “now,” or, as F. York Powell, of Oriel College, 
Oxford, has said: “It is not patriotism, nor religion, nor art, but 
the attainment of truth, that is and must be, the historian’s 
single aim (12).” “We understand,” said Langlois and Seigno- 
bos, “that the value of every science consists in its being true 
and we ask from history truth and nothing more (13).” 

The American Historical Association Committee on History 
and the Other Social Studies in the Schools may well say, “It 
will seem paradoxical to some to seek specific objectives for a 
subject like history, whose chief glory, presumably, lies in its 
very lack of any purpose except the general one of seeking the 
truth in the past. The paradox is rather apparent than 
real (14).” But Mr. G. R. Parker, after listening to the ad- 
dress of Mr. Ramsay Muir, referred to above, remarked: “The 
job of science was to reveal and display facts and the truth, 
whereas, if he had correctly understood it, it appeared the job 
of the history teacher was rather to conceal facts.” 

The statements made in the report on German history text- 
books since the war (Dotation Carnegie Pour La Paix Interna- 
tionale, Enquéte sur les Livres Scolaires D’Apres Guerre, Paris, 
Centre, Europeen De La Dotation Carnegie) would indicate that 
history textbooks aim to conceal the truth regarding the past. 
Referring to the content of German history texts, the report 
states: “The present generation will repeat all the errors and 
the lies of the other generations and will be unable to see the 
truth. . . . But books in France, Italy, and Belgium are just as 
bad. No country has escaped that evil, which makes it all the 
more necessary to fight against it.” 

- Mr. Thomas J. Dickson, in his article, “War Fables Taught 
in American Schools,” in Current History, August, 1927, has 
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shown that American history textbooks do not relate the truth 
any more than do those in use in Europe, at least, not on all sub- 
jects. One wonders why this condition exists. Dr. Arnold Rei- 
mann, in Gutachten iiber die Deutschen Geschichtslehrbiicher, 
asks, “Why should history teachers be worse than others? Does 
history corrupt the character?” The answer, it seems, is that 
the multiplicity of aims that have been set up for history have 
caused its one great usefulness to be lost sight of. 

The situation with regard to the value of historical instruction 
is no better. The chief value which should be the result of 
such instruction as stated by Turgot in the eighteenth century 
is not realized and cannot be realized today. The artificial 
divisions, Ancient, Medieval, Modern, American, etc., which 
we have set up for history prevent us from presenting a concep- 
tion of the continuity of history and the development of the 
present out of the past. But, notwithstanding the fact that the 
very titles of our courses make any such result impossible from 
our history teaching, we continue to strive for it. In the “Report 
upon the Teaching of History in Grant-Aided Schools in 
England,” the Committee writes, “There is one point more which 
History alone of all the subjects is specially qualified to impress, 
and that is the essential principle of continuity in human affairs.” 
John Dewey has spoken very clearly on this point. “In spite 
of sudden and catastrophic revolutions, the essential continuity 
of history is doubly guaranteed. Not only are personal desire 
and belief functions of habit and custom, but the objective condi- 
tions which provide the resources and tools of action, together 
with its limitations, obstructions and traps, are precipitates of 
the past, perpetuating, willy-nilly, its hold and power (15).” 

And Everett Dean Martin believes that in the machine age 
there must be a living union between the past and the present. 
“A living culture,” he says, “is a continuity in which past and 
present are merged as one (16).” 

But the situation is not a hopeless one; a ray of light looms 
on the horizon. History teachers are themselves becoming alive 
to the situation. Witness the proposal made by them in Ger- 
many, ... “that an international commission which shall be 
furnished subject matter by national co-workers shall write the 
history books or as one should say compile them (17).” This may 
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not be the solution, but it indicates a recognition of the prob- 
lem. Then, too, there are some signs that teachers in the United 
States are emancipating themselves from textbook bondage. 
This is another hopeful sign. And there are some who have the 
courage to question the soundness of the “block” idea. It may 
soon be possible not only to aim at the truth in history teaching, 
but the result may be a conception of unity, continuity and 


progress. 
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THE ANNUNCIATION AS A UNIT IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
RELIGION COURSE 


Aim: Mastery of the details of this incident as it is recorded 
in Saint Luke’s Gospel I, 26-38. 

Procedure: Read the incident from Saint Luke’s Gospel. Have 
copies of the great masterpieces of art on this subject in view in 
the class room. Have pupils compare details in the various 
pictures with the details recorded in the Gospel narrative. Dis- 
cuss with the class the incident as it is developed below. Teach 
the location of Nazareth and Galilee from suitable maps. Super- 
vise pupils in their study of the various group assignments. 
Direct them to proper references. Provide them with as many 
pictures connected with the time, place, customs and characters 
of the incident as possible. Have the pupils dramatize the inci- 
dent simply, but using the words of the Gospel narrative. 

Saint Luke is the only evangelist who records the visit of the 
Angel to Mary. He gives exact details as to the time, place and 
persons concerned in the event. 

“And in the sixth month.” This does not refer to the sixth 
month of the Jewish year, but six months after the apparition 
of the Angel to Zachary. The Hebrews, Romans and Greeks 
habitually computed time from some remarkable event. 

Gabriel, “the Angel of the Incarnation,” had foretold to Daniel 
the coming of the Messias; had been sent to announce His 
advent to Zachary and now comes to Mary. 

“Being come in” denotes that the visit of the Angel was paid 
to Mary in her own dwelling in Nazareth. The Angel evidently 
addressed Mary in her own tongue. 

“To a virgin espoused to a man whose name was Joseph, of 
the house of David; and ti ~irgin’s name was Mary.” This is 
the first time in the Gospel narrative that Mary and Joseph are 
mentioned. Holy Scripture is silent regarding the events of their 
past lives. We only know that they were of the royal house of 
David. The espousals of Mary and Joseph had occurred in 
keeping with the Hebrew customs. Joseph sought the hand of 
Mary first by the offer of his love to her, and then by presents 
to those who stood to her in the place of parents. When he had 
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secured acceptance, custom required that he take an oath of 
fidelity. Then a considerable period elapsed, during which the 
espoused couple seldom saw each other, though the law looked 
upon their union as settled. It was during this interval that 
God chose the Virgin Spouse of Joseph for her unspeakable 
privilege of Mother of the Eternal Word. Saint Jerome tells 
us that “Mary” is derived from the Hebrew “Miriam” and 
means “Star of the Sea,” and in the Chaldaic tongue it signifies 
“Lady.” 

“Hail, full of grace.” The primary meaning of this title is the 
basis for the dogma of the Immaculate Conception of our Blessed 
Lady. If the great legate, chosen from the angelic hosts to bear 
a sublime message from God to her, addresses Mary as “full of 
grace,” we are justified in believing that no shadow of sin ever 
touched her virgin soul. “Hail” signifies “peace to thee” and 
was a congratulatory greeting on account of the abundance of 
grace and peace Mary already possessed. 

“The Lord is with thee.” These words are a pledge of God’s 
cooperation with and approval of Mary in the great work of the 
Incarnation and Redemption. They imply a singular and special 
assistance on the part of God, which preserved her from all shadow 
of sin, filled her with a plenitude of all grace, and fitted her for 
the part she was to play in the great mysteries of the Incarnation 
and Redemption. 

“Blessed art thou among women.” God selected Mary for 
the most exalted work ever accomplished, the Incarnation of 
His own Beloved Son. 

“Who having heard was troubled at his saying.” Mary’s un- 
easiness was caused by the apparition of the angel; the fear, 
lest perhaps, it should be satanic; and likewise by the saluta- 
tion, of which, in her great humility, she thought herself un- 
worthy. Mary felt a woman’s timidity at the unusual sight and 
words of the angel. She felt the shock that the natural feels in 
coming in contact with the supernatural. Mary, a humble Jewish 
maiden, poor, and familiar only with the green slopes of humble 
Nazareth and her own simple home, is troubled by the angel’s 
words that proclaim her a great personage with God. 

“And thought within herself what manner of salutation this 
should be.” Mary is troubled but composed and thoughtful, 
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and calmly self-possessed. There is an evidence of womanly 
strength and gravity in Mary’s silently pondering the angel’s 
message. 

“Fear not, Mary, for thou hast found grace with God.” The 
angel, to reassure our Lady, addresses her by name. Mary 
had corresponded perfectly with the graces given her and had, 
therefore, merited in a certain sense God’s favor. 

“Behold, thou shalt conceive in thy womb, and shalt bring 
forth a Son.” The angel, having reassured Mary, commences 
to reveal his mission. Mary is to bring forth a Son, His Name 
is declared and His greatness predicted. 

“And thou shalt call His Name Jesus.” This was a direct 
command and not a prophecy. “Jesus” is a Hebrew word 
signifying “God will save.” In this prophetic name, the angel 
outlines the program of the Messiah’s life. 

“How shall this be done?” Mary was not doubting but asking 
for information and guidance. An unexpected event was to 
come into her life and she sought from Gabriel the knowledge 
necessary that she might adequately cooperate with God’s designs. 

“I know not man.” The Fathers of the Church have inferred 
from these words that Mary had taken a vow of perpetual vir- 
ginity. “How great must have been the Virgin’s love of chastity, 
since for its preservation she would forfeit the most exalted dignity 
of Mother of God.” (Saint Ambrose.) Of all Mary’s ques- 
tionings regarding the apparition of the angel, the one which 
first found utterance was her longing to save her cherished state 
of virginity. 

“The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee; the power of the most 
High shall overshadow thee.” In these words the angel calmed 
Mary’s anxiety and revealed to her pure soul the mystery of 
her chaste motherhood. The Holy Spirit will penetrate Mary 
with the Deity and generate the “Immaculate Lamb” within her 
chaste womb. 

“And, therefore, also the Holy which shall be born of thee 
shall be called the Son of God.” The Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity, the Son of God, assuming a human nature in 
the womb of the Virgin Mary, still remained the Son of God 
and God. Therefore, “the Holy,” born of Mary, is truly God, 
and Mary is as truly the Mother of God. 
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“And behold thy cousin Elizabeth, she also hath conceived 
a son in her old age.” Our Blessed Lady believed the word of 
the angel regarding her part in the Incarnation, but as if to 
strengthen her faith, the angel gives her a sign. The argument 
of Gabriel is, that since Saint John’s conception was miraculous, 
God could also work a miracle in favor of Mary. 

“And Mary said: ‘Behold, the handmaid of the Lord, be it 
done to me according to thy word.” Mary’s submission to God’s 
will is instantaneous. Once she sees God’s designs, her compli- 
ance is unreserved. The moment that the Blessed Virgin gives 
her consent, the Incarnation takes place. The Son of God as- 
sumed flesh and blood and began the great work of the Redemp- 
tion. “And the Word was made Flesh.” 

“And the angel departed from her.” The angel departed, for 
at Mary’s consent the Incarnation was wrought and Gabriel’s 
mission had attained its object. 

Assignments for “A” pupils, those of the superior group: “A” 
pupils should be made responsible for materials under “B” and 
“C” groups in each of the selections of this unit as it ig devel- 
oped in this chapter. 

1. What famous artists have portrayed the Annunciation inci- 
dent? Which masterpiece of this subject is your favorite? 
Why? 

2. Where is Nazareth? Investigate its history previous to 
the visit of the Angel Gabriel there. What is its position at 
the present time? 

3. If you have ever visited the Franciscan Monastery in 
Brookland, D. C., you have, no doubt, seen the Grotto of the 
Annunciation. Write a letter to one of your friends describing it 
and what there was about it which especially impressed you. 

4. When does the Church celebrate the feast of Saint Gabriel? 
Where would you look to find the feast day of any canonized saint? 

5. Had this archangel ever come on a mission to earth before 
or after the Annunciation? Look up the accounts in your Bible. 

6. Why do we say Gabriel, the archangel? How are the an- 
gelic spirits divided? Why? 

7. Read “The Annunciation” by Misner and a poem by the 
same title by Rev. John B. Tabb. What ideas of the incident do 
they give that are not recorded in Saint Luke’s Gospel? 
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8. What was the significance of espousal in the time of Mary? 
The term “espousal” in Mary’s time corresponded with the term 
“engagement” now. What is the teaching of the Church in re- 
gard to the time and binding force of engagement at the present 
time? 

9. From your study of history, mention five events occurring 
in the Roman world at the time of the Annunciation which prob- 
ably offered subjects of discussion for Mary and Joseph with 
their neighbors at Nazareth. 

10. What great historical characters were living at the time 
of the Annunciation? 

11. Write a character sketch of Mary from the estimate of her 
human personality as you have learned it from the study of the 
event of the Annunciation as it is recorded in Saint Luke’s Gospel. 

12. What practical lessons could you learn for your own con- 
duct from the action of Mary in the circumstances of the Annun- 
ciation? 

13. The Will of God was manifested to Mary through the 
message of the Angel Gabriel. How is that Will manifested to 
you? 

14. What is the meaning of the names, Mary? Jesus? 

15. What was the position of a handmaid in the time of Mary? 

16. What devotions in the Church vividly recall the seene of 
the Annunciation? 

17. Why do Catholics have such great devotion to the Hail 
Mary? 

18. The Church advocates meditation on the mysteries during 
the recitation of the Rosary. From the study of the mystery of 
the Annunciation, show how a meditation might be made on it, 
during a recitation of a decade of the Rosary. 

19. When is the feast of the Annunciation celebrated? 

20. Why should we have special devotion to the Holy Name 
of Jesus? When is its feast celebrated? 

21. Find in your Missal the Mass for the feast of the Annun- 
ciation. Read its Gospel and epistle and write a short theme 
proving that the Mass for that day is especially appropriate. 

Assignment for “B” group, pupils of average ability “B” 
group should be made responsible for assignment under “C” 
group also. 
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1. What foundation have we for saying that the Angel Gabriel 
appeared to Mary in her home at Nazareth? 

2. What were the Jewish customs connected with espousals? 

3. Why was Mary troubled at the apparition of the Angel? 

4. You are brought in contact with a companion who suggests 
to you that you attend a dance under circumstances which you 
have reason to know may be the occasion of sin to you. How 
would our Blessed Lady’s conduct at the appearance of the 
Angel be a source of help and a model for your inspiration and 
imitation? 

5. The Fathers of the Church teach that Mary had taken a 
perpetual vow of chastity in her youth and for this reason hesi- 
tated to accept the message of Gabriel until she was assured by 
him that the privilege of being the Mother of Christ would not 
deprive her of her virginity. Can you see any inspiration for 
you in her attitude here, when you are taunted for your fidelity 
to high standards of modesty in dress or conversation? 

6. With the outline map locate Nazareth and Galilee. In 
what province of the Roman Empire are they situated? Why 
did the Jews dislike the Romans? Do you think that Mary felt 
unkindly toward them? Give reasons for your answer. 

7. Write a list of five adjectives which would describe Mary’s 
conduct and attitude during the event of the Annunciation. 

8. How could you endeavor to imitate her conduct and atti- 
tude here in a practical way? Watch for opportunities between 
now and your next class period. 

9. Keep an account of the prayers which you say daily in 
which the Annunciation is recalled. 

10. Read “The Annunciation” by Joyce Kilmer. Write a 
short theme telling why it helped you to see more clearly the 
scene of the Annunciation. 

Assignment for “C” pupils, those of inferior ability or dif- 
ferent preparation in religion. 

1. Write a paragraph on the details of the picture of the 
Annunciation which you like best. 

2. When and where did the Annunciation take place? 

3. What do we know about Mary and Joseph before the event 
of the Annunciation? 

4. What, lesson could you learn from the fact that these two 
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persons, who were so great before God, remained unknown so 
long? 

5. Do you think Mary and Joseph were unhappy because they 
were unknown? Give reasons for your answer. 

6. What are angels? Why are they so called? 

7. What is that angel called who is your constant companion? 
How does he give you messages from God? Have you learned 
any devotion to this spirit? 

8. What impressed you most in the conduct of Mary at the 
apparition of the angel? How could you imitate Mary’s example 
in a practical way? 

9. What is the meaning of the word “Jesus”? How do Cath- 
olics show their reverence for that Name? 

10. When did the Incarnation take place? 

11. What do you understand by the Incarnation? 

12. Dramatize the scene of the Annunciation. Pupils who 
take the parts of Gabriel and Mary should speak the exact 
words of the Gospel narrative. 


THE ANNUNCIATION 


A. A development of the doctrinal phases of the incident of 
the Annunciation. 

Aim: To study the meaning of.the dogmas of the Incarna- 
tion and the Immaculate Conception; to develop an apprecia- 
tion for these doctrines, and to show how they are prominent in 
the devotional life of the Catholic. 

Procedure: Review with class the incident of the Annuncia- 
tion as it is recorded in the first chapter of Saint Luke’s Gospel. 
Discuss with class the materials developed below. Have pupils 
read materials on the Incarnation and Immaculate Conception 
from such texts as Father Cassilly “Religion—Doctrine and 
Practice” and others adapted to their mental capacity. Have 
them prepare themselves from the materials developed below, 
to refute simply but logically, some of the statements given in 
“The Catholics Ready Answer” by Rev. M. P. Hill, 8.J., and 
“The Question Box” by Rev. Bertrand L. Conway under such 
titles as the Incarnation, Mother of God, Divinity of Christ, 
Original Sin, ete. Encourage pupils to keep a record of all the 
prayers and devotional acts which they offer each day, in which 
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some reference is made directly or indirectly to the Incarnation 
and the Immaculate Conception. 


THE INCARNATION 


In the study of the details of the Annunciation we have seen 
that the Incarnation took place at the moment that Mary con- 
sented to the privilege that had been offered her by God, 
through the message of Gabriel, of becoming the Mother of the 
Second Person of the Blessed Trinity. “The Holy Ghost shall 
come upon thee and the power of the most High shall over- 
shadow thee, and therefore, also the Holy which shall be born 
of thee shall be called the Son of God.” 

We must now see what is the meaning of the Incarnation. 
The word “incarnation” means the act or fact of being invested 
with flesh and bodily form and nature. The Incarnation of the 
Son of God means that God in the Second Person of the Blessed 

Trinity, begotten of the Father from all eternity and of the 
same nature and substance with Him, became Man and took a 
body and soul like ours. The act was accomplished when God 
the Son took human nature in the womb of the Virgin Mary 
through the power of the Holy Ghost. The Son of God became 
Man, had a human body and a human soul. The union of His 
Human Body with His Human Soul resulted in His Human 
Nature. Because Christ is God He had from all eternity a 
Divine Nature. The mystery of the Incarnation lies in the 
fact that there exists two distinct natures in Christ and but one 
Divine Person. The two natures were each the nature of one 
and the same Person; and what each nature did the Person 
did; and what each nature was, the Person was. Since Christ 
had two natures, He had two wills, the Divine Will and the 
Human Will. The Human Will, however, was always in con- 
formity with His Divine Will. Christ, likewise, had human 
knowledge and divine knowledge. As God, He knew all things. 
As Man, His human knowledge was obtained by study and 
experience. “Christ spoke and acted, sometimes as man, some- 
times as God, but always as a Divine Person. Since Christ’s 
human actions were the actions of a Divine Person they had 
infinite merit.” 

The Divinity of Christ is the foundation doctrine of the 
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Christian religion. If we deny Him to be the Son of God, equal 
to His Father from all eternity, we reject Revelation and with- 
out Revelation we would have no authentic belief in super- 
natural truths. The Divine Person, after assuming human 
nature, was never separated from that human nature; so that 
even at the death of Christ His Soul and His Body still remained 
united to His Divinity. Christ, the God-Man, is, therefore, 
living today in Heaven and always will continue to live there. 
The same virginal Flesh assumed by Christ at the moment of 
the Incarnation is the Flesh of Christ upon which we daily feed 
in the Holy Eucharist. Since Mary was the Mother of the 
Person, Jesus Christ, and since the Person, Jesus Christ, is a 
Divine Person and true God, she is truly the Mother of God and, 
therefore, higher in dignity than any other created being. 

We express our belief in the mystery of the Incarnation, the 
Divinity of Christ, the Divine Maternity of Mary and the 
Virgin birth of Christ, every time we say the Apostle’s Creed 
in the words: “I believe in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our 
Lord, Who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the 


Virgin Mary.” 
THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


When the Angel Gabriel came to Mary to acquaint her of 
her great part in the work of the Redemption, he addressed her 
in these words, “Hail, full of grace, the Lord is with thee.” 
This salutation gives us the foundation of our belief in the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception of our Blessed Lady; for 
it is true in its fullest absolute sense only if we believe the 
Blessed Virgin to have been immaculately conceived. Let us 
see what we mean by the Immaculate Conception. The dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception is “that doctrine which holds 
that the Blessed Virgin Mary, at the very first instant of her 
conception, by a singular grace and privilege of the Omnipotent 
God, in virtue of the merits of Jesus Christ, the Savior of man- 
kind, was preserved free from all stain of original sin.” (The 
Bull “Ineffabilis” of Pius IX, December, 1854.) When we 
assent to this doctrine we do not believe that the Blessed Virgin 
was conceived by the Holy Ghost, like her Divine Son, but, that 
she was conceived and born, as the other children of Adam, of 
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human parents, the saintly Joachim and Ann. Unlike every 
other child of Adam, however, Mary’s soul from the very first 
moment of its conception was untouched by the stain of original 
sin. Original sin is distinguished from actual or personal sin in 
this: that actual or personal sin is the sin which we personally 
and with our own free will commit, whilst original sin is that 
which our human nature committed with the will of Adam, in 
whom all our human nature was included, and with whom our 
human nature is united as a branch with a root. Our first par- 
ents had been created in the grace and friendship of God, and 
endowed with gifts of soul and body—immortality, perfect con- 
trol over the passions, great knowledge, freedom from sickness, 
pain, and labor, on condition that they would not eat of the 
fruit of the forbidden tree in the Garden of Eden. By their 
disobedience to this command of God they forfeited for them- 
selves and their descendants sanctifying grace, all their super- 
natural gifts and were wounded and weakened even in their 
natural powers. Every creature born into this world after the 
fall of Adam shared in his punishment. One creature alone was 
conceived free from the guilt of original sin. From the first 
instant of her conception, Mary enjoyed the supernatural gift 
of sanctifying grace. It was fitting that she, who was to be the 
Mother of God, should never for one instant be under the 
dominion of Satan. Christ alone could choose His own Mother. 
He endowed her whom He chose, therefore, with a plenitude of 
Grace. 

This doctrine of the Immaculate Conception had always been 
believed in the Church. The Feast of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion had been celebrated since the seventh century. The Fathers 
of the Church writing in the first five centuries either imply 
her absolute sinlessness, or set it forth in explicit terms. But 
this dogma was not solemnly defined until 1854 by Pope Pius IX 
and thereby placed forever out of the domain of controversy. 

This dogma is one of the few which God has vouchsafed to 
confirm by a miracle. On February eleventh, 1858, only four 
years after the infallible definition of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, little Bernadette Soubirous, while gathering firewood on 
the banks of the Gave at Lourdes in France, saw the vision of 
a most beautiful lady. A few days later Bernadette was directed 
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by the Lady, before a gathering of people, to dig the dry sand 
and immediately a copious spring gushed forth. On March 
twenty-fifth, the feast of the Annunciation in the same year, the 
Lady of the vision told Bernadette her name, saying, “I am 
the Immaculate Conception.” 

Assignments for “A” pupils. 

1. Show that the Incarnation was necessary to make perfect 
atonement for the sins of men. 

2. In what way is the Incarnation the foundation for devotion 
to the Sacred Heart? 

3. Christ in His Humanity had the beatific vision. How then 
could He suffer? 

4. What is the heresy of Nestorianism? In what form does it 
persist today? 

5. What is there in Catholic devotions to distinguish the 
homage we pay to Mary from the worship of her Son? 

6. Did the Pope add to the deposit of faith in defining the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception? 

7. Read from the Old Testament the story of the creation; then 
show in what words God foretold to Adam the Immaculate 
Conception. 

8. Are the mortal sins of men as grievous as the disobedience 
of Adam? Give reasons for your answer. 

9. How would you answer a person who would say to you 
that God was too severe in His punishment of the sin of Adam? 

10. Is it just that unbaptized children should be deprived of 
the beatific vision through no fault of their own? 

11. Does the Immaculate Conception render more understand- 
able the Blessed Virgin’s early attainment of the use of reason? 

Assignments for “B” pupils. 

1. Man has been raised to a high dignity through the Incar- 
nation. How would you explain this statement? 

2. How could you prove to a non-Catholic that the Blessed 
Virgin is truly the Mother of God? 

3. From the study of the mystery of the Incarnation, what 
reasons would you give to prove that Christ is capable of imita- 
tion in His earthly life? 

4. Since Christ received only His Human Nature from Mary, 
why do we call her the Mother of God? 
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5. Why should we suffer for the sin of Adam? 
6. What are the physical and moral consequences of original 
sin? 
Assignment for “C” pupils. 
. What must we believe of Jesus Christ? 
. Why is Jesus Christ True God? True Man? 
. How many natures are there in Jesus Christ? 
. How many persons are there in Jesus Christ? 
. Why did Christ’s human actions have infinite merit? 
. How is Christ living in Heaven? 
. How would you explain the doctrine of the Incarnation 
to a non-Catholic friend? 
8. How would you explain the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception to a non-Catholic friend? 
9. Did Christ have a human body? A human soul? Give 
reasons for your answer. 
10. Why do we adore the Body of Christ in the Holy Eucha- 
rist? 
11. Where do we express our belief in the doctrine of the 
Incarnation? 
12. Show that Christ had two wills and a twofold knowledge. 
Was there any conflict between the two wills? 
13. How was the mystery of the Incarnation accomplished? 
14. Which of the pictures of the Immaculate Conception did 
you like best? Write a short theme on the one you like best, 
describing it and giving reasons why you chose it. 
15. When and by whom was the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception defined? 
16. Why do people make pilgrimages to Lourdes? 
17. Of what use is Lourdes water? 
18. Who is Catherine Laboure? What is her connection with 
the Immaculate Conception? 
19. Until the next class period, keep a list of all the prayers 
you say in which mention is made either directly or indirectly 
of the Incarnation and the Imaculate Conception. 


THE ANNUNCIATION 


B. A development of the moral phases of the incident of the 
Annunciation. 
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Aim: To study the moral questions suggested from a consid- 
eration of the incident of the Annunciation; to instill an appre- 
ciation for the beauty of the moral lessons learned from a 
consideration of the attitudes of the characters taking part in 
the event; and to present a worthy model for imitation in the 
practice of the moral duties or privileges learned from the inci- 
dent by showing that the conduct of Mary is imitable in prac- 
tical instances where the exercise of the virtue of humility is 
beneficial both spiritually and materially for the student. 

Procedure: Discuss with pupils the material on humility as 
it is developed below. Encourage questions on the subject from 
pupils. Have pupils read some short explanations of humility 
from standard texts on “Morals.” Stimulate their interest in 
reading lives of saints remarkable for humility by giving students 
copies of these lives for examination and by telling some attrac- 
tive incident in the lives of these saints calculated to arouse 
their curiosity. 


HUMILITY 


We have seen that our Blessed Lady was preeminently privi- 
leged in her selection by God the Father as the Mother of His 
only Begotten Son. We have seen, too, that Mary was troubled 
at the announcement of this privilege by Gabriel, because she 
believed herself unworthy of the honor. We observed further 
that despite her feeling of unworthiness, once God’s will had 
been manifested to her, she immediately consented to His 
request. We have in Mary’s conduct an example of the practice 
of humility. Humility is one of the great virtues in the spiritual 
life of every Christian. It is the virtue opposed to pride, one 
of the seven capital sins. It is a virtue by which we have a low 
estimate of ourselves and attribute all we have and are to God 
from Whom we have received all. Humility does not mean that 
we think ourselves stupid (if God has blessed us with intellect) 
or ugly (if we have been given beauty of body by God), or that 
we are incapable of doing anything good or useful; but rather 
by humility we realize that we have gifts of body and soul and 
mind and that these blessings are the direct gifts of God which 
we must develop and use for Him and for His service. 

Humility does not mean a morbid, gloomy view of our status 
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in life. It is a candid view of our dignity as followers of Christ, 
children of God and heirs of heaven, combined with the firm 
conviction that whatever good we possess, whether it be mental 
or moral or physical, is ours by reason of God’s kindness to us, 
and we may not, therefore, justly glory in these qualities as if 
they were of our own making. Mary knew that from her child- 
hood days in the Temple she had enjoyed an intimate union with 
God, that she had endeavored with earnestness to correspond 
with the graces that had been given her. She knew further that 
she was unworthy of the honor that was offered her now by the 
message of Gabriel; but once she heard God’s designs for her, 
she was convinced that, although of herself, unaided by His 
assistance, she could not accomplish His Will, yet with His aid 
she could do all that He required of her. Distrusting herself, 
but placing all her confidence in Him, she exclaimed: “Behold 
the handmaid of the Lord.” 

Mary is then our grand model of this virtue of humility. In 
order to practice her example we must make effort. First we 
must learn practical occasions in our daily life where we have 
the opportunity for the practice of this virtue. We do not 
possess the virtue of humility or that of obedience, etc., if we 
know their definition. Every virtue consists in acts. Once we 
see the necessity and the beauty of any virtue and are convinced 
of its value we must set to work to make acts of that virtue. 
We must be watchful for opportunities and when we recognize 
the opportunities we should whisper an aspiration for super- 
natural help to make worthy use of the opportunity. In this 
manner we begin to acquire virtue. (The question of correspond- 
ence with grace, love of chastity, resignation to God’s Will, etc., 
may be developed in this unit as humility was developed.) - 

‘Questions for pupils of the A, B, and C groups. 

1. You have succeeded in a given class assignment. Your 
teacher praises your achievement. If you are proud, you will 
undoubtedly smooth yourself down, compliment yourself and 
begin to think your classmates inferior to you. Could you sug- 
gest from a consideration of Mary’s conduct in this touching 
incident of the Annunciation how a humble soul would react 
under this circumstance? 

2. You are justly reprimanded for some misdemeanor of which 
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you are guilty. Pride immediately suggests that you excuse 
yourself on the pretext that another girl committed the same 
offence and received no reproach. How would humility aid you 
in supernaturalizing the ordinary lady-like conduct that would 
be expected of you on such an occasion? 

3. There is a strong urge in your make-up which leads you 
to desire to attract attention on all occasions, by smart expres- 
sions, overbearing manners and a spirit of bragging. How 
would the thought that Mary was sought out by the angel and 
that she did not put herself forward for the dignity that was 
given her help you and be an inspiration to you when you are 
tempted to give vent to this urge? 

4. You are richer than your classmates—are able to dress 
more stylishly and attractively than others and are blessed with 
an abundance of earthly comforts which your classmates do not 
possess. How would humility prevent you from showing your 
superiority and aid you in overcoming snobbishness? Remem- 
ber that humility may be good breeding supernaturalized. 

5. Read from Saint Andrew’s Missal the collects for humility. 
From the reading write a short theme on what thoughts these 
collects gave you on the subject of humility. 

6. When occasions present themselves wherein you are re- 
minded to practice humility, say the aspiration “Jesus, meek 
and humble of heart, make my heart like unto Thine.” For 
your own information keep an account of the number of times 
you say this aspiration between this and your next class period. 

7. From your knowledge of the life of Christ or the lives of 
the saints, can you recall any instance where you received any 
practical and beautiful example of the practice of humility? 

Sister M. Enmzen, C.S8.C. 
St. Mary’s Academy, 
Alexandria, Va. 
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STATE-WIDE COOPERATIVE RESEARCH IN OUR 
CATHOLIC COLLEGES* 


I believe that most of us will admit that we are living in an 
age when facts count for a great deal. This is particularly true 
in the field of education, yet it applies equally well in every 
type of industrial pursuit. Facts, and not vague surmises, shape 
the policies of great organizations in this age; but to secure facts 
we must have experimentation. Experimentation is simply an- 
other word for research. The conduct of research on a large 
scale is something that Catholic educators are contemplating 
at this very moment. Changing social conditions have made 
new demands on our schools. The facts derived from experi- 
mentation will enable us to conduct our schools in such a way 
that we wiil achieve maximum success. 

Signs are not wanting that we are just entering on an era of 
intensive research. The National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion has made a thorough study of our graduate schools during 
the past three years and is making some effort to stimulate re- 
search and scholarship in general. The Jesuit Fathers have 
founded Thought, a quarterly of the sciences and letters, a me- 
dium through which the findings of such research can be broad- 
cast. There has also been a noticeable tendency of late for the 
studies undertaken by graduate students to take an objective 
turn; that is, the historical and philosophical phases of our prob- 
lems are not dealt with so frequently. Again, St. Louis Uni- 
versity published a special report last year covering all research 
projects conducted under its auspices during the past decade. A 
group of Catholic scholars, organized recently for the purpose of 
stimulating attendance at Catholic graduate schools, is also 
making special effort to stimulate research through special ap- 
peals in our Catholic journals. I have in mind a number of 
articles which have appeared during the past year in such jour- 
nals as The Commonweal and America. The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America has made some significant contributions 
through its Educational Research Bulletins. The high school 
surveys and the national biennial surveys conducted by the 
N. C. W. C. Department of Education have done much to stim- 
ulate activity through the great wealth of facts thus gathered 
and the new problems thus brought to light. Yet all these 
projects have only barely scratched the surface. 


*Paper read at the Pennsylvania C. E. A. Meeting, Philadelphia, Pa., 
December 28, 1929. me 
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It seems to me that. we may deal with our research problems 
in two ways. First, we can set up an agency that will be ex- 
clusively devoted to the conduct of research. The staff of trained 
workers that such an organization would employ, and the ex- 
penses incident to the conduct of any given study, would be 
paid for from the income yielded by an endowment. Such an 
agency could be attached to any given university or could be 
an entirely independent body. It would be more feasible to 
have ecclesiastical direction, since, otherwise, the agency would 
not secure the implicit confidence that Catholic educators would 
have to place in it for the efficient conduct of its work. The 
establishment of such an agency with sufficient endowment is 
the ideal solution. The other possibility is the extension of the 
cooperative movement in research which is now making its ap- 
pearance in the Catholic school system. The National Educa- 
tion Association has fostered this spirit amongst public school 
teachers for a great many years. As a result of the coopera- 
tive efforts of teachers and school superintendents a number of 
distinct contributions have been made to the science of educa- 
tion. The Catholic Educational Association of Pennsylvania 
could very easily stimulate and direct the same type of coopera- 
tive effort in the field of Catholic education in this State. This 
type of approach has one distinct advantage, in that it does 
away with the heavy overhead costs of regular salaries and en- 
lists the efforts of many more institutions and educators than 
would normally be drawn into any given project conducted by 
an agency such as we have mentioned previously. 

Some years ago, during one of your conventions, I was ap- 
proached by the President of one of the larger colleges in Penn- 
sylvania, with a view to gathering information on a problem 
that was troubling him at that time. Somehow, his appeal has 
come back to me many times since, mainly because I was not 
in a position to supply any information on the topic in which 
he was interested. The same problem of student mortality un- 
doubtedly troubles many of you. I suppose that I could go on 
interminably listing problems, such as measurement and guid- 
ance, selection of students, articulation of high schools and col- 
leges, faculty qualifications, optimum size of classes, methods of 
disbursement and accounting, library service, and transfer of 
credits. It is true that many of these problems have already 
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been dealt with in thorough fashion in studies conducted under 
the auspices of the Association of American Colleges, the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities, the American Council on Edu- 
cation and other educational associations. But we must admit 
that only too often the findings are utterly useless to Catholic 
school officials. To begin with, the philosophy underlying our 
educational program is radically different from that which guides 
many of the investigators in the field of secular education. Fur- 
thermore, our paucity of resources makes it impossible for us to 
act on many of the recommendations. There is not a college 
executive within hearing distance who would refuse to join in a 
cooperative study which would bring to light the real facts with 
regard to the effectiveness of the religious education courses now 
offered in the Catholic colleges of this state. The very nature of 
our school program demands that investigations looking to the 
improvement of our methods of procedure be conducted under 
Catholic auspices. 

The great hope of Catholic education lies in the direction of 
cooperative research. I believe that there is a wonderful oppor- 
tunity open to the members of the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania. During the next decade, we must do every- 
thing possible to stimulate research activity amongst Catholic 
educators. It occurs to me that if a state organization, such as 
yours, would start the movement, that enthusiasm would very 
quickly communicate itself to our national organization, namely, 
the N. C. E. A., and direct the attention to this phase of educa- 
tional activity that it deserves. The cooperative research pro- 
gram I have in mind does not call for a great expenditure of 
money. It would be somewhat along the line of the work so 
effectively done by the National Educational Association. The 
high-class character of the papers included in the Annual Reports 
of the Pennsylvania C. E. A. convinces me that it would be pos- 
sible to start the movement in your state. 

We have within the confines of your state sixteen Catholic 
colleges, eight for men and eight for women. They employ 486 
instructors and care for 8,674 students. We find 252 high schools, 
with 1,451 teachers and 21,835 students. Eight hundred and 
thirty-nine parochial schools, employing 6,966 teachers, care for 
293,560 children. In all we have 1,107 schools, employing 8,903 
teachers, and caring for 324,069 students. What a wonderful field 
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to work in. What a multitude of problems must arise in the con- 
duct of such a large number of schools. What a great aid it would 
be to college presidents, diocesan school superintendents, high 
school and elementary school principals, and teachers to be able 
to turn to some group which could conduct comprehensive investi- 
gations which would ultimately yield the data they need for 
guidance. 

The history of Catholic education in this country shows that 
our schools have always looked to the colleges for leadership. 
The same is true in this state today. The creation of a central 
committee devoted to the conduct of research would do much to 
reserve for the colleges in Pennsylvania the leadership which they 
prize so much. It would draw the high schools closer to the col- 
leges, a condition which would not be without its advantages in 
this day when the central Catholic high school movement seems 
to be setting up a barrier between the college and the high school. 
It would also do much to offset the tendency towards seculariza- 
tion which is so evident in many quarters. The policy of adapta- 
tion would give way to the direct application of research findings 
arrived at under Catholic auspices. A wonderful opportunity for 
experimentation on a wide scale lies within your grasp. Diffi- 
culties will present themselves, but they will not be insurmount- 
able. 

The two requirements for cooperative investigation are: (1) 
a representative and carefully selected committee to select topics 
for investigation, to decide on methods of investigation, and to re- 
view findings before publication; (2) personnel to carry on the 
studies decided on by the committee; that is, to do the work. 
Through such a committee it will be possible to choose worth- 
while topics of investigation and insure unbiased interpretation 
of results. Moreover, there is little chance of unscientific methods 
of investigation being employed. Again, the persons directly con- 
cerned in the investigation are invariably in a position to put the 
findings into practice. There is very little possibility of overlap- 
ping or duplication ; that is, ground already covered will not be gone 
over again. The committee in this case could be composed of repre- 
sentatives from all of the Catholic colleges in the state. I would 
suggest that the chairman of the committee be drawn from the 
Department of Education of some institution particularly inter- 
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ested in this field. The other members of the committee should 
be chosen with great care; that is, they should have had some 
training in research methods and done some graduate work. It 
might be possible to include in the personnel of the committee a 
few diocesan superintendents, some high school and elementary 
school principals, and some supervisors. Perhaps a better way 
would be to create a number of sub-committees, which would re- 
port in successive or alternate years. In this way it would be 
possible to set a definite time limit on the investigations conducted, 


and would insure the inclusion of such topics and such fields as . 


the general membership of the Association would be interested 
in. Studies to be undertaken could be suggested by members 
of the Association. They would then be outlined by the commit- 
tee and submitted to the general body for approval before any 
work would be undertaken. I believe that the necessary funds 
could be secured through donations from the colleges, high schools 
and elementary schools of the state. The religious orders work- 
ing in the schools of the state would undoubtedly be only too 
willing to make an annual contribution towards such a fund. 
Perhaps the outstanding example of cooperative research con- 
ducted on this basis is the work of The University of Minnesota 
Committee on Educational Research. This group was called into 
being because it was felt that “for the proper functioning of the 
faculty and for the guidance of the administration, there was 
needed a service that would make it possible to substitute facts 
for opinion.” The committee is a non-administrative body ap- 
pointed by the President of the University for the purpose of 
studying the problems of college education in the University. 
Its formal reports are made directly to him. The committee is 
composed of fourteen members of the University faculty, eleven 
of whom are administrative officers. Representatives are found 
on the committee from the following colleges: Arts and Sciences, 
Engineering, Commerce and Finance, Law, Medicine, and the 
Graduate School. The chairman of the committee is the Dean of 
the School of Education. It has operated on much the same 
basis as any other university committee ; that is, through meetings, 
discussions, and memoranda circulated amongst its members. 
Much of the work of the committee is carried on through sub- 
committees, especially interested in particular research projects. 
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Since the creation of the committee in 1922, ten such sub-com- 
mittees have been created for the investigation of projects in 
which university officials were interested. The committee often 
finds it advisable to go outside of its own membership to secure 
the services of specially interested faculty members or graduate 
students. In many cases the investigation of the projects has 
been carried on through the work of the individuals who are mem- 
bers of the sub-committee. Through this system of extension 
the committee has grown in membership until it now embraces ap- 
proximately forty individuals. This group has made a number 
of studies on such topics as personnel records, efficiency of instruc- 
tors in large classes, marking systems, extra-curricular activities, 
mental hygiene of students, and efficiency of laboratory instruc- 
tion. The Committee of Educational Research of the University 
of Minnesota, in the words of its chairman, “has tried to render 
educational research in the college and university field a respect- 
able enterprise for the college faculties to engage in.” 

Perhaps my proposal is nothing but a wild dream, yet I am 
somewhat convinced that we are coming to see that our problems 
will not be solved through inaction or adoptation of the findings 
of secular educators. We are emerging from the pioneer stage 
and are now enjoying a breathing spell. There are signs every- 
where that the Church is now girding herself for new efforts in 
the field of education. She is taking stock, reorganizing, and 
adapting her program to the demands made on her by our com- 
plex social and industrial life. It is clear that programs looking 
to immediate relief will give way to those that have been care- 
fully planned and have taken into consideration the demands of 
the future. On every side we find signs that consolidation and 
cooperative effort will contribute much to the advancement of 
the cause. The college section of this Association can do much 
to foster this cooperative spirit amongst the Catholic educators 
of this state. I believe that the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania will enter on a new era of service, and will do 
still more to give to the school officials of this state that feeling 
of solidarity which they now possess, if it will create such a com- 
mittee on educational research as I have suggested. 

Francis M. Crow.ey, 
Director, Bureau of Education, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
GROWTH OF CATHOLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


A total of 2,201,942 pupils attended a total of 7,664 Catholic 
elementary schools in the United States in the school year of 
1928, it is shown by the biennial survey just completed by the 
N.C.W.C., Department of Education, for the forthcoming issue 

of the Directory of Catholic Colleges and Schools. 

- The total enrollment of Catholic elementary schools in 1928 
represents an increase of 90,382 pupils, or 4.28 per cent, over 
the total enrollment of the schools in 1926. In the same two 
years, the total number of Catholic elementary schools increased 
by 215. This represents a 2.88 per cent increase over the total 
number in 1926. 

Between 1926 and 1928, the number of teachers employed in 
Catholic elementary schools increased from 55,155 to 59,013. 
This was a gain of 3,858 teachers, or 6.98 per cent. The number 
of religious teachers in these schools in 1928 was 54,830, or 3,899 
more than in 1926. The number of lay teachers was 4,183, or 
about the same as in 1926. 

As far as the survey shows, boys and girls attended the Cath- 
olic elementary schools in 1928 in almost equal numbers. The 
reports show that a total of 646,535 boys and 676,465 girls were 
in attendance at these schools in 1928. However, there are 878,- 
942 pupils who are not classified as to sex. 


CATHOLIC COLLEGE STATUS IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Rev. Dr. George Johnson, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion at the Catholic University of America, and Executive Sec- 
retary of the Department of Education, N.C.W.C., outlined the 
present status of Catholic college education in the United States, 
in his address at the sixteenth annual meeting of the Association 
-of American Colleges, held in Washington on January 15. 

The aim of the Catholic college, Dr. Johnson said, is “to pro- 
duce that intelligence and character in the student which will 
enable him to lead his life in conformity with the principles 
taught and exemplified by Jesus Christ, as interpreted by the 
Catholic Church.” “Consequently,” he continued, “the funda- 
mental aim of the Catholic college is the same as that of the 
Church. It is one of the instrumentalities used by the Church 
in the prosecution of her mission to mankind. Its success or 
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failure in its mission is measured in terms of its ability to pro- 
duce individuals whose conduct conforms to high principles of 
Christian morality and whose thinking is enlightened by a faith 
which is intelligently cherished.” 

Dr. Johnson’s summary showed that at the present time there 
are 162 Catholic colleges in the United States. Seventy-three of 
these are colleges for men; eighty-nine for women. In this num- 
ber are included fourteen universities which maintain under- 
graduate schools. The enrolment in institutions of collegiate 
grade, he said, is 86,306, and the number of instructors employed 
is 6,333. Only forty-seven per cent of the instructors employed 
in all colleges and universities are religious, he added. The total 
valuation of 124 colleges and universities on which data are 
available was placed in the summary at $240,939,095. 

In discussing curriculum, Dr. Johnson emphasized the fact 
that Catholic colleges and universities exhibit a conservative 
point of view and a wholesome respect for the traditional in 
higher education. For the most part, he said, the emphasis is on 
the humanities. Religion, he added, is not treated as an isolated 
branch of the curriculum, but is “the very heart of the program 
and the spirit which illumines every other discipline.” The 
speaker, however, made it clear that secular studies are not neg- 
lected, and that “the Catholic college is as zealous as any other 
for the furtherance of science, letters and the arts.” 

“At the present time,” Dr. Johnson continued, “thirty-six per 
cent of all the teaching in the colleges of arts and sciences is done 
by laymen, and the proportion promises to be even larger as time 
goes on. This is as it should be. The Catholic Church sets high 
value on lay leadership, and there is no better place of develop- 
ing it than in her higher institutions of learning. More than 
that, contact with laymen during his college years is good for 
the general development. Laymen are, likewise, taking a larger 
part in the administration of Catholic colleges. In two instances, 
Marygrove College, in Detroit, and Mount Mary College, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, the president is a layman.” 

One of the outstanding developments in the field during recent 
years, Dr. Johnson said, is the multiplication of facilities for high 
education of women. At the present time, he declared, there are 
eighty-nine Catholic colleges for women as against seventy-three 
for men. Thirty-two and five-tenths per cent of the arts and 
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sciences enrolment is in women’s colleges, the summary showed. 

“The Church,” said Dr. Johnson, “recognizes that women’s 
sphere in the modern world is constantly enlarging. Conse- 
quently, she is eager to offer her every opportunity to prepare 
herself under Catholic auspices for her new duties and responsi- 
bilities. Some of the finest Catholic colleges in the United States 
today, from the point of view of staff, curricula and equipment, 
are colleges for women.” 
PAMPHLETS ON EDUCATION BILLS 

The N.C.W.C. Bureau of Education is distributing a num- 
ber of publications which deal with the proposed Federal De- 
partment of Education. This material will prove very helpful 
to all who wish to secure the Catholic viewpoint on the move to 
extend the sphere of influence of the Federal Government in the 
field of education. The list of publications is as follows: 

Education Bills in the 71st Congress—by Francis M. Crow- 
ley. This pamphlet is a reprint of Mr. Crowley’s article which 
appeared in the December issue of the Catholic Educational 
Review. 

The Curtis-Reed Bill—a Criticism—by Rev. Dr. James H. 
Ryan. The arguments that have been advanced by the pro- 
ponents of nationalized education are dealt with by Dr. Ryan. 

Editorial Opinion and the Curtis-Reed Bill. This pamphlet 
shows what the Press of the United States thinks of the proposed 
Department of Education. 

Statements of Opponents of the Curtis-Reed Bill. This is a 
digest of the objections to the Curtis-Reed Bill by prominent 
educators and statesmen. 

A Federal Department of Education. This is a reprint of an 
editorial by Herbert F. Wright, Managing Editor of The Con- 
stitutional Review. 

The N.E.A. and Federal Statistics, by Michael Lyne. This 
pamphlet disproves the contention of the N.E.A. that the U. S. 
Office of Education is not efficient in the collection of statistics. 

Copies of these pamphlets may be secured free of charge by 
writing to the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1312 Mass- 
achusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


JESUIT IS PREPARING SPRING HILL HISTORY 
The Rev. Michael J. Kenny, 8.J., professor of senior philos- 
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ophy at Spring Hill College, is writing a history of the College 
for publication before the event of its centenary, which will be 
celebrated next May. 

The history also will include a record of Jesuit activity in Ala- 
bama. The Jesuits have been in charge of Spring Hill for nearly 
ninety years of its existence. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENT GREAT FUTURE FOR RADIO EDUCATION 

Radio colleges will be an established influence in the educa- 
tional life of America within the next five years, the Rev. Dr. 
James H. Griffin, O.S.A., president of Villanova College, fore- 
casts. Dr. Griffin is making a study of the efficacy of educa- 
tional broadcasts. 

Information from Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the In- 
terior, who also is keenly interested in the feasibility of adult 
education by radio, is being sought by the Villanova president. 

“Listeners no longer dial away from every radio talk,” said 
Dr. Griffin. “They have learned that special broadcasts, such 
as the one from the American Philosophical Society in which Dr. 
Elihu Thomson, the famous inventor, and Dr. Harlow Shapley, 
Harvard astronomer, took part, are entertaining as well as in- 
formative. 

“Broadcasting is entering a new cycle. It has passed the 
novelty stage and it is putting behind it the days when listeners 
demand only entertainment.” 

The Villanova president regards education over the air not as 
a competitor of the college but as an adjunct. He believes broad- 
casts may help to solve the problem of continuing the education 
of the graduate after he leaves the college. 

“The success of educational broadcasting depends upon mak- 
ing the program interesting to the last minute through dramati- 
zation,” Dr. Griffin asserted. ‘The person before the micro- 
phone must realize he cannot depend upon his appearance and 
gestures to hold the attention of the listeners.” 

Educational broadcasts derive their strength from the fact 
that the listeners are in receptive mood, the Villanova educator 
believes. Hence, the lecturer does not have to overcome mental 
indifference or resistance in the students. 


GIFT TO JOHN CARROLL UNIVERSITY 
The Rt. Rev. Joseph Schrembs, D.D., Bishop of Cleveland, has 
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presented a gift of $203,000 to the priests of the Society of Jesus 
in Cleveland, to be devoted to the building of a chapel in the 
group of new buildings for the John Carroll University, on Uni- 
versity Heights. 

The money was the contribution of the priests of the diocese 
to Bishop Schrembs to build a chapel commemorating the golden 
jubilee of the priesthood of Pope Pius XI, the settlement of the 
Lateran question and the ruby jubilee-of the priesthood of 
Bishop Schrembs. The original purpose was to erect the chapel 
at Parmadale, but, in view of the greater need of the chapel in 
the new John Carroll University group, Bishop Schrembs decided 
to turn the money over to the Jesuits. 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 


The Summer Session of the Catholic University of America 
will be conducted from June 28 to August 8. The Summer Ses- 
sion of 1930 is open to both men and women, religious and lay, 
who have fulfilled all the requirements for admission. 
Prospective students may obtain complete information by 
securing a copy of the Summer School Announcement which has 


recently been issued. 


COLLEGE FOOD STUDIED BY BUREAU 


Is the food served to college students in their dormitories or 
their fraternity and sorority houses adequate for good nutrition? 
A study made by the United States Bureau of Home Economics 
seems to warrant the conclusion that students are, on the whole, 
receiving diets which meet their physical needs. In this study 
the bureau brought together the published results of twelve in- 
vestigators for comparison with two studies involving 227 insti- 
tutions made by the United States Department of Agriculture 
in 1918 and 1926, and an investigation of twenty-three institu- 
tions made at the State College of Washington in 1926. The 
reported diets were analyzed to determine their adequacy in 
energy, protein, calcium, phosphorus and iron, and the amount 
spent by the various institutions was examined. On the whole, 
meat, fish, eggs, fatty foods and sweets were used in ample quan- 
tities for a well-balanced diet, whereas milk, cream, cheese, fruits 
and vegetables played too small a part in the diet. The use of 
cereals was variable, the study showed. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Story of Evolution, by Benjamin C. Gruenberg. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 1929. Pp. xvi+473. 
Price, $4.00. 

Evolution is, according to all accounts, a never-ending process; 
and the same may be said of the writing of books on the subject. 
No doubt this is an evidence of the interest of the reading public, 
another example of the working of the law of supply and demand. 
People want to know more about evolution and there is no lack 
of writers who are willing to enlighten them. The latest contri- 
bution to this “felt want” is Doctor Gruenberg’s volume which 
is presented in the “story form” that met with such widespread 
popular approval in the case of Philosophy. One cannot but 
suspect that Dr. Gruenberg, or his publishers, had The Story of 
Philosophy in mind when preparing this work for the press. 
Whether the author will meet with the success that character- 
ized Will Durant’s effort remains to be seen. 

The purpose of the book, as stated in the Introduction (p. xvi), 
“is not to convert skeptics and doubters but to inform all and 
sundry (Italics mine) (1) of the meaning of the doctrine from 
the point of view of the scientist; (2) of the facts upon which it 
rests; (3) of the more important attempts to explain the pro- 
cesses discussed; and (4) of the practical implications of the 
point of view involved.” 

Evolution, in the scientific sense, the author tells us (p. 15), 
“is a generalization from the vast multitude of facts, a work- 
ing hypothesis by means of which the scientist attempts to make 
an intellectual reconstruction of the world, or to explain the 
relations of the various parts to one another.” The volume, it is 
to be noted, deals only with evolution as applied to living things; 
“there is no attempt to establish any general theory of evolu- 
tion” that shall be applicable to the whole created universe. 

The first part of the book describes the “Facts of Evolution” 
which are gathered from the usual sources, viz., paleontology, 
embryology, comparative anatomy, genetics, etc., and presented 
objectively as far as possible. The author maintains, however, 
that facts do not speak for themselves but must be interpreted; 
and the interpretation he gives is “descent with modification.” 
The plausibility of this latter interpretation, as opposed to the 
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theory of special creation, is emphasized. The reader will find 
little to disagree with in this section until he comes to the chapter 
on “Changing Human Nature.” Here one must question some 
of the “facts,” specifically the “restorations” pictured on page 
197. 

The second part of the volume discusses the various theories 
that have been proposed to explain how evolution has taken 
place. The contributions of Lamarck, Darwin, Wallace, Mendel, 
Weissman and De Vries are examined in turn and the strong and 
weak points of each theory are pointed out. The author favors 
the Mutation Theory, with the correlated Theory of Emergence, 
as offering the best explanation of descent with modification. 
Here, too, we can go a long way with him, but not the whole 
distance. His arguments against Vitalism are not convincing. 
His concept of a miracle is faulty, to say the least. Catholic 
philosophy does not require its adherents to maintain that there 
was a special Divine intervention in the origin of life. On the 
contrary, we may suppose that in creating matter originally the 
Creator gave to it the power to evolve life under certain condi- 
tions. But if he did not; if life is such that it could not be pro- 
duced from non-life except by the immediate action of the 
Creator, such action would not constitute a miracle as that term ~ 
is understood in Catholic Philosophy. (There is no reason, by 
the way, for associating the terms “miracle” and “magic.”) 

The last section, “The Practical Significance of Evolution,” 
is the least satisfying of the whole volume. The reason is not 
far to seek. Dr. Gruenberg is a biologist and not a philosopher. 
But the interpretation of evolution is the task of philosophy. It 
is easy enough to say that the human mind “emerges” from the 
brute consciousness, and that there is no need of seeking con- 
necting links in order to be convinced of this; but it is quite 
another matter to prove that this has been the case. Emergent 
Evolution has not been generally accepted by the world of 
philosophy. Moreover, we disagree with the author when he 
says that “the diffusion of the evolutionary viewpoint means the 
gradual passing of the absolute.” It is, undoubtedly, a fact 
that all created things change; but we cannot conclude from 
this that there is nothing unchangeable. In all fairness to the 
author, however, it must be said that he is not attempting to 
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give us a philosophy, a theory of the universe. He says specifi- 
cally that “the scientist does not pretend to know what the 
beginnings of life were” (p. xii); that “there is no necessary 
conflict between such a doctrine (evolution) and religion” (p. 
xiv); and that the scientist “considers the questions of origins, 
purpose and destinies as outside his special province” (p. xii). 
Keeping these statements in mind the reader will derive profit 
and pleasure from the perusal of Dr. Gruenberg’s volume. 

Epwarp B. Jorpan. 


Nursery School Procedure, by Josephine C. Foster and Marion 
L. Mattson. New York and London: D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, 1929. Pp. xiv, 220. 

The first nursery schools in the United States sprang into exist- 
ence in 1920. Since that date the movement has developed very 
rapidly until at the present time the United States Bureau of 
Education knows of 157 such institutions. This development has 
not been a mere increase in numbers. There has been a parallel 
growth in the methods used by the schools. At present the 
American nursery school—in spite of its youth—is a highly 
developed institution. 

Hitherto there has been no satisfactory book on nursery-school 
practice. The present volume, therefore, fills a long-felt want. 
Its authors are members of the staff of the Institute of Child 
Welfare of the University of Minnesota, which institution has 
long been recognized as outstanding in this field. They are 
entitled, therefore, to speak with authority on this subject. 

The treatment is quite comprehensive. Almost every phase 
of the subject receives mention. There is a well-balanced discus- 
sion of the overhead organization of the nursery school. The 
chapter on equipment is excellent. Attention is also devoted to 
such subjects as habit training, diet, sleep, growth, records, and 
social training. Probably the least satisfactory chapter is Chap- 
ter II, the subject of which is the pre-school child himself. The 
treatment is very sketchy and the bibliography is not a fair 
sampling of the rich material on the mental and physical devel- 
opment of the pre-school child which has been published in the 
last decade. 

This volume is evidently directed primarily to the attention 
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of teachers and administrators of nursery schools. But it will 
be almost equally interesting to all educators. They will learn 
from it something about this remarkable movement which has 
attracted so much attention in recent years. Whether the 
nursery school will ever become part of our educational system— 
public and parochial—is still a debatable question. Possibly it 
will never develop beyond the experimental age. Yet even in 
this case the contribution which it will make to American educa- 
tion through the medium of the research carried on will be most 
significant. No educator can consider himself well read without 
some knowledge of the nursery school. 

Parents, too, will find much of interest in this little book. The 
chapters on play material, on habit training, on diet, and oni 
clothing can be read with profit by any mother. Doctor Foster 
and Miss Mattson are to be congratulated on a very helpful and 


readable volume. 
H. Furrey. 


Just Normal Children, by Florence Mateer, Ph.D. New York 
and London: D. Appleton and Company, 1929. Pp. xiv, 294. 
The last decade or two has seen a noticeable change in the 

educator’s attitude toward the child. In the past there has been 
a tendency—always deplorable from the Catholic standpoint— 
to focus attention on the intellectual aspect of education and to 
neglect the social and emotional. At present, progressive educa- 
tors are inclined to consider the development of personality as 
equally, or even more, important. Much research has been pub- 
lished under the inspiration of this motive. 

One result of this changing tendency has been the appearance 
of a large number of popular books seeking to interpret the new 
scientific findings to parents and teachers. Doctor Mateer’s 
volume belongs in this class. The author has adopted a method 
of presentation which makes the book very readable. After four 
introductory chapters the succeeding eighteen chapters take up 
specific problems. Each problem is illustrated by a case. This 
is followed by a number of generalizations suggested by the 
problem and presented in the form of questions and answers. 

Catholics will, of course, find this volume lacking from the 
standpoint of religious education; but there is little or nothing 
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in it which is objectionable. Parents, teachers, and all who 
have contact with the young would do well to read this interest- 
ing book. 

Paut H. Furrey. 


Progressive Practices in Directing Learning, by Anthony Ray 
Palmer. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1929. Pp. 
xvii, 300. 

Here is an important addition to the literature which is grow- 
ing on the subject of “directing learning.” 

In his introduction the author states that “the ability to learn 
is present in every normal child.” The child, however, cannot 
be left entirely to himself. His freedom, his initiative, and self 
direction need be fostered and developed through proper guid- 
ance and direction on the part of the teacher. It follows that 
those entrusted with teaching should be familiar not only with 
principles of educational procedure but primarily must be able 
to put them into practice. 

“The present volume has been written for the specific purpose 
of giving definite help to the classroom teacher by bridging the 
gap between general principles and their practical application.” 
It deals with the “Learning-Product Technique” for directing 
the learning activities of the pupils. 

The book is divided into thirteen chapters. These with their 
subdivisions and definite titles make for clarity, and include a 
very satisfactory development of the introductory chapter which 
is a preview of the practices that make up the Learning-Product 
Technique. 

A feature of the book is the number of illustrations it contains. 
At the end of each chapter there is a list of suggestions and study 
helps, some of them in form of questions. These will give a good 
review of the work of the preceding chapter, and give to the 
student or the teacher an opportunity to test his knowledge of 
the subject. 

The illustrative material used in this book has been for the 
most part carefully tried out by the author himself, and found 
satisfactory. Hence, the author’s experience adds authority to 
his words. 

The experience thus gained and so vividly presented in the 
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publication under review may be profitable to the inexperienced, 
as well as the trained teacher. As a textbook for teacher train- . 
ing classes this book commends high praise. 

Sister M. Dionysua. 


Writing, by Ray P. Baker and William Haller. New York: 

Ronald Press, 1929. $2 

With each addition to the immense number of texts for fresh- 
man English on college level, one marvels at the array, which 
suggests that few authors have thought the problem through— 
and imitations will never be anything but imitations. 

In the text under consideration we have a simple and direct 
introduction to elementary special investigation. The entire 
book presents a semester’s work in putting students through a 
problem in research and the various skills connected with it. The 
authors talk attractively and will win the attention of the indi- 
vidual student to a point of view which accepts the teacher’s 
retiring to the background—to be consulted on occasion, to 
advise and direct when necessary. Students follow through their 
procedures with their fellow students in mind as audience. 

At the end of each section of the book application of the 
principles enunciated appears in concise form, italicized to ad- 
vantage. A closing chapter on evaluation completes the work 
satisfactorily; its advice might be turned to advantage on 
DeKruif’s Microbe Hunters (cited in the text, page 92) to dis- 
cover three places in which DeKruif’s religious bias led him 
astray and to consider whether that blight on his intellect might 
not be one of the hindrances to his becoming an expert scientist. 

Getting the apostrophe in the correct place in Readers’ Guide 
(page 152) might be expected of a text on freshman English 
dealing with work in the library; and the correct plurals for 
and, but, and or (page 218) differ from those used. 

Burton ConFREY. 


Writing the Short Story, by Edith Mirrielees. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, 1929. 


Too many students are at present given to the belief that the 
application of mere craftsmanship can produce a work of art; 
too many would minimize the importance of cultivating the cre- 
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ative instincts. That so few students address themselves with 
the proper attitude to the task of learning to write is perhaps the 
result of highly-objective methods of teaching. In the Fore- 
word to the volume at hand, Miss Mirrielees expresses her be- 
lief “that no work done in college is, if rightly done, more per- 
manently valuable to the student than is imaginative writing.” 
The qualification, “if rightly done,” is all-important. Only the 
student who leaves the ordinary course of his mental gyrations, 
who exercises his mind under stress and strain, who labors to see 
his story complete before he has begun to write it—only that 
student will do work which will be permanently valuable to 
himself. Certainly no words are more familiar to the imagina- 
tion of the world than “once upon a time,” and, if the student of 
English prose is ever to improve himself, he will do so while he 
is attempting to write a story. 

Miss Mirrielees’ book is testimony that the actual writing of 
the short story cannot be the subject of teaching. This fact is 
cleverly emphasized. The body of the book is divided into two 
parts: the first, entitled Preparing the First Draft, contains five 
pages; the second, entitled Revising the Story, contains 174 pages. 
It is chiefly in this way that she insists that “the greater part of 
the outside help that can be given a story is given it in revision.” 

The coordinate rank given to these two processes of creation 
and revision in the plan of this book suggests that they are of 
equal importance in the making of a short story. And this is as 
it should be. The presentation of the matter of this book merits 
for it a place in the front rank among texts that deal with the 
technique of the short story. The engaging feature of the volume 
is its interest. In it a dull subject appears bright. The achieve- 
ment of interest has been accomplished by the careful avoidance 
of the abstract. Though many of the examples limp, as most ex- 
amples limp, the book is, nevertheless, in cumulative effect, quite 
convincing. 

Special attention is directed to the chapters entitled The Re- 
quired Repetitions and The Point of View. The lucidity of the 
former of these is particular refreshing, while the chapter itself 
offers a new and satisfactory treatment of a difficult phase of 
the subject. 

The matter is adapted to the needs of the advanced student, 
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especially the student who has taken a strong grasp of the funda- 
mentals of narrative composition. The chief blemish of the work 
is that the striving after directness and simplicity of expression 
has detracted from the elegance of the style. By and large, the 
volume is instructive and would be a valuable manual either for 


student or for teacher. 
Epwarp H. Cain. 


The Winged Horse, by Joseph Auslander and Frank Ernest Hill. 
Educational Edition. Doubleday, Doran and Co. Price, $1.50, 
pp. xv+451. The Winged Horse Anthology. Ibid., pp. 
xxxi+669. 

The Winged Horse is intended to introduce young people to 
poetry by telling them the story of the great Greek, Roman, 
Early Italian, and, more specifically, English masters of poetry. 
‘In a human-interest manner, such facts of each master’s life are 
recounted as explain his poetry, of which an appreciation and 
quotations follow. Good coherence connects master to master, 
and part to part. The book is interesting; its presentation should 
certainly appeal to and be of lasting profit to any wide-awake 
young person between twelve and twenty. The appreciations 
given of the masters’ poetry are, on the whole, satisfactory. But 
one finds, of course, considerable dissatisfaction with the mas- 
ters chosen, especially the English and American ones. Sepa- 
rate chapters, for example, are devoted to Poe and Whitman, 
stamping them as among the great masters, while Longfellow, 
Lowell, Holmes, and Whittier are barely mentioned, or not at all. 
While these are practically ignored, Emily Dickenson, Robinson, 
Masters, Lindsay, Amy Lowell, and such others, have at least a 
few pages or paragraphs devoted to them. 

But most irritating is the prominence given one way or another 
to Whitman. We are told that, thanks to him, “the language of 
poetry is fresh and human” (p. 420), that “poetry has had its 
many glorious days under Sappho and Sophocles and Virgil, 
under Shakespeare and Keats and Whitman” (p. 414), and 
many similar remarks that virtually place Whitman in the Ho- 
mer-Dante-Milton class. 

Similar criticism, namely, faulty selection, must be made of 
the companion volume, The Winged Horse Anthology, even after 
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allowing for the habituality of this weakness in anthologies. The 
present Anthology seeks “to encompass the best verse done in 
English, in whatever form—and only the best” (p. xi), a task 
which the compilers maintain “has never been attempted be- 
fore.” Upon the basis of this purpose, to include only poetry 
which belongs intrinsically, not historically or sentimentally, to 
the best, do the compilers excuse their total omissions “from 
Lowell and Holmes down through Mr. Noyes” (p. xii). But it 
will take more than that to convince us that Lowell, Holmes, 
and Noyes wrote no such intrinsically fine poetry as Mr. Aus- 
lander and Mr. Hill select for us from Sandburg, Sara Teasdale, 
Maxwell Anderson, Louise Bogan, Babette Deutsch, Wilfred 
Owen, Edward Shanks, Amy Lowell, etc. To Whitman they 
devote 29 pages, as against 28 to Tennyson, 28 to Wordsworth, 
18 to Shelley, 2 to Longfellow, and 3 to Lanier. 

As a criterion of comparative poetic values, therefore, The 
Winged Horse Anthology fails; but, if regarded simply as a col- 
lection of good English poetry, it is good. In its special favor are 
commendable selections from many of the too-much-neglected 
Elizabethan and Restoration playwrights. 

Both of these books have good indexes. They are also very 
attractively bound and printed on good paper. And the first, 
The Winged Horse, despite shortcomings indicated above, should 
be of great pleasure and profit to any young person who has any 
literacy instincts at all, and should leave those instincts filled 
with a lasting love and a tolerably sound appreciation for poetry 
and poets. Incidentally, it also gives a good idea how poetry 
and poets should be presented to pupils. 

J. App. 
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